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ABSTRACT 

This report examines the service delivery and 
institutionalization of experiences of seven programs in various 
cities using the Project Redirection model, which helps pregnant and 
parenting adolescents progress toward eventual self-sufficiency by 
linking them with community agencies and volunteers. This evaluation 
focuses on innovations in service delivery and the operation of sites 
added after the program's original inception. Sites located in 
communities were better able to recruit and serve out-of-school teens 
than agencies located within schools. Both types of sites were able 
to recruit a sufficient number of community women to match to the 
teens. Teens at the newer sites participated in program activities 
more frequently than those at the original sites, but the amount of 
time they spent in the program was shorter. Employment-related 
services were diversified and enriched in the second demonstration. 
Some sites had difficulty convincing potential funders that 
Redirection's activities and the funding agencies' goals were 
sufficiently close to merit support, but the collaboration of the 
program sites with the community foundations proved to be a 
productive strategy in advancing toward the goal of more permanent 
funding. It was concluded that key elements of Project Redirection 
can be adapted to existing school-based programs and can be offered 
in rural as well as urban communities. (KH) 
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IBEfACE 



The publication of this report narks the last stage of HDRC's 
five-year investigation into the potential of Project Redirection, a 
program for low-income pregnant and parenting teenagers. Redirection's 
purpose was an ambitious one — to help participants take advantage of a 
vide range of services, not Just to meet their immediate needs, but to 
improve their schooling reoords, their health and that of their ohildren, 
their employment prospeots and to reduoe future unplanned pregnancies. 

Redirection was first operated by four oommunity-based agencies. As 
they began to enroll teens, MDRC undertook a thorough three-part study of 
the program's feasibility, costs and effectiveness. Early results were 
encouraging, and in 1982, when The Ford Foundation expressed interest in 
Joining with a consortium of community foundations to support reaearoh into 
teen pregnancy initiatives, a second round of Redirection sites was 
planned. The ne/er sites, seven in number, are the subjeot of this report. 

Research on the second group of sites asked questions to probe further 
into the program's operational possibilities: Could Redirection be adapted 
to new settings, especially schools? Could it improve the delivery of 
servioes, particularly in the areas of employment and family planning? 
Could the sites build a stable funding base for the future? 

The question of Improved service delivery took on added interest as 
the evaluation progressed, particularly since Impact results from the first 
demonstration suggested that the Redirection Intervention should be 
strengthened. Unlike the first demonstration, the second was not 
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struotured to report on whether the sites had improved the outcomes for 
participants over those for a Batched ooaparison group. However, because 
it did analyze the patterns of servioe delivery, it offered a closer look 
— and one informed by the history of the first program — at how services 
might be improved for helping this population with so many disadvantages. 
Three key observations from the study are worth underscoring. 

First, the innovation of offering the Redirection program through the 
schools worked well. As this report doouments, servioe delivery in the 
school-based sites was generally steady and struotured. Activities were 
convenient for participants and could be woven into the fabric of their 
school schedules and other commitments, supporting the theory that the 
schools are a logical Institution in which to aggregate services for young 
people. Ecwever, it should be added that dropouts were the notable 
exception. Community agency sites were perhaps better positioned to offer 
these teens useful servioe a. 

A seoond important point concerns Redirection 9 s emplcyability 
services. While these activities were intrinsic to the program 9 s design 
from the outset, the seoond round of mites expanded them based on 
indioations that participants wanted to work and envisioned themselves as 
eventually supporting themselves and their children. Special funds from 
the federal Office of Adolesoent Pregnancy Programs enabled the new sites 
to do this. This report shows that, with a relatively modest infusion of 
resources, it was possible to Implement a wide range of employment 
preparation activities for teen mothers. The pcsitive rt d of the seoond 
mites suggests that employability preparation should b* sued in future 
initiatives for this population. f 
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A third Insight oonoerns the success of the sites In leveraging 
community resources to sustain themselves once the demonstration drew to a 
close. Continuation of even these «nall-soale programs was a major 
undertaking and at least partially achieved, but as the report suggests, 
not without a considerable investment of time and energy on the part of 
program operators. Ultimately, if this society Intends to make a 
full-scale commitment to increasing the self-sufficiency of teen parents 
and preventing early unwanted births, permanent public funding clearly 
dedicated to service programs for this population would offer planners and 
program operators a more stable baje on which to build. 

Thus, the kind of experimentation and growth In services to teen 
parents carried out by community-based organizations and schools In Project 
Redirection was an Important first step. Perhaps It Is now time to 
consider the advantages of a more permanent support system. 

Barbara B. Blum 
President 
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EXECDTIVE SUMMARY 



In 1982, The Ford Foundation invited a number of community foundations 
and a snail group of national foundations and public agenoiea to Join it in 
developing a project to address an important social problem. The intention 
vas to oombine the strengths of both types of funders in ord?r to stimulate 
knowledge development and the improvement of sooial services at the looal 
level. Community foundations could bring to the effort an awareness of the 
needs and the resources in their own areas, while The Ford Foundation could 
support research and coordinate an exchange of ideas. Adolesoent parent- 
hood vas one problem high on the list of conoerns of all the organizations, 
and it vas around this issue that the parties agreed to vork together. 

From their efforts emerged the »Tean Parent Collaboration, « or tvo 
parallel research demonstrations. One vas geared toward teen fathers, vith 
the Bank Street College of Eduoation providing technioal assistance at the 
program level and conducting an evaluation; the other fooused on young 
mothers, based on an existing model of comprehensive services known as 
Projeot Redirection, vith operational assistance and evaluation by the 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) • 

Projeot Redirection first began in 1980 as a national demonstration 
vith sites in four cities, and it has been the subjeot of prior evaluation 
by MDRC* In the Teen Parent Collaboration, the opportunity existed to 
study the program model further. In this seoond demonstration, operated in 
seven cities from 1983 through mid-1985, Redirection vas oonduoted in 
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different settings, with a model informed by lessons suggested in the 
earlier demonstration* One goal was thus to strengthen the program model 
and adapt it to new settings. Another was to ascertain if a stable funding 
base could be built for teen parent programs after the demonstration 
concluded. The success of the new mites in achieTing these goals is the 
subject of this report. 

For the second demonstration, seven community foundations and a state 
agency in Mississippi (oovering an area where foundation monies were not 
available) joined The Ford Foundation in financing the sever new 
Redirection sites (Chart 1). (During its seoond year of operation, the 
Albuquerque site received funding from two additional foundations.) The 
comnunity foundations and agency provided the bulk of the operating funds 
for the sites, while The Ford Foundation bore the oost of the research and 
technical assistance. 

The demonstration also had special funds from the Office of Adolescent 
Pregnancy Programs (OAPP) of the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services to allow the sites to enrich emplqyment-related services for parti- 
cipating teens. These funds primarily supported the development of a 
special ourriculum for preparing young mothers for the world of work and 
allowed MDRC to enrich and evaluate the delivery of enployability services. 
Additional resouroes oame from the Florence Burden and Metropolitan Life 
Foundations to develop a parenting education ourrioulum, drawing on the 
sites 9 experiences in this area. 



CHART 1 



ORGANIZATIONS PARTICIPATING IN THE SECOND 
PROJECT REDIRECTION DEMONSTRATION 



Second Demonstration 
Sites 



Program Sponsor 



Community Foundation 



St. Louis, 
Missouri 



Parent Infant Interaction 

Program [PUP] 
Vaahon High School 



The Danfortb Foundation; 
The St. Louis Community 
Foundation 



Brooklyn, 
New York 

El Paso, 
Texas 



New York Urban League, 
High School Redirection 

Scboolage Parent Center 



The New York 
Community Trust 

El Paso Community 
Foundation 



Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 



Atlanta, 
Georgia 



New Futures School 



Phyllis Hheatley TUCA 



The Levi Strauss 
Foundation 
(San Francisco)* 

Metropolitan Atlanta 
Community Foundation, 
Inc. 



Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Greenville, 
Mississippi 



Cleveland YWCA 



Mississippi Action 
for Community Eduoatlon 
(MACE) 



The Cleveland 
Foundation 

Governor 9 s Office of 
Job Development and 
Training (state 
agency) 



* During Its second year of operation, the Albuquerque site received additional 
funds from the March of Dimes and the Albuquerque Community Trust. 
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The troUflt ilAidflUfla Aanroeah 

Project ■•direction is a program Intended to ameliorate many of the 
eovere problems that typically aoooapany teenage ehlldbearing aaoag eoonomi- 
oally dlaeiTantaged younf women. Zt baa boon dlraotad toward taanagara who 
art 17 jraara or younger, without a high aobool or General IqulTalanoy (QED) 
diploma, and generally tboae either reoeiving Aid to families with 
Dependent Ctaildran (AFDC) or aliglbla to receive it. 

The profraa*a approaoh ia oonprebenolve, Making to enhance the teena* 
education, job-related, parenting and life-aanageaent ekille, whila at the 
ease tlae eooouraging theae young people to delay further ohlldbearing 
until they are sore aelf-auffioient. Zta etrategy ie to link partieipanta 
with exiating oommunlty servloeo — auppleaeating theae with workshops, 
peer group aeaaiona and indiTidual oo uncling provided in the program 
settings, ledlreotlon teens, in return, agree to an Individual Participant 
Plan (XPP), a aeohaniaa that apeoifiea abort- and long- tars objectives and 
identifies the appropriate aervioes and aotivitlea to help then attain 
theae goals. The program also pairs taens with adult •oomnunity women," 
volunteers from the area who provide ongoing support, guidance and 
f riendahip within and outside the formal program atruoture. 

leaearob on the original Project ledlreotlon sites found that the 
program model waa a feasible one to operate. Moreover, it had aignlfioant 
abort-term affeota on teena' repeat pregnancy rates and on their educa- 
tional and employment-related behaviora in oomparison to those of a aimllar 
group of teena who bad reoelved an array of alternative aervioea. However, 
ajany of these positive affeota were not sustained after the teens left the 
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program. Several factors say have contributed to this longer-term outcome: 
weaknesses in program Implementation! including an insufficient emphasis on 
family planning, and difficulties in providing appropriate eduoational 
services to a group of teens, half of whom were school dropouts and already 
alienated from the school system. 

The second demonstration has provided an opportunity to study the 
program model operated under somewhat different circumstances. In contrast 
to the original demonstration! sponsors of the seven new sites were more 
diverse and Included four school-based teen parent programs. In these 
settings 9 several features of the Project Redirection model — usually the 
community woman component, the Individual Participant Plan and extra 
employability services were grafted onto existing program structures. 
In the other three sites, operated by community agencies, Project Redirec- 
tion was instituted as an entirely new and distinct program, as it was in 
the first demonstration. Two were operated by urban TWCAs, and one by a 
nonprofit community development organisation in a rural area. 

Several other conditions were different in the second demonstration. 
The new sites had a smaller staff complement, served fewer teens, and 
eliminated monetary stipends for teens in all sites but one. Mandatory 
oriteria governing the teens* departure from the program (i.e., reaohing 
age 19, an enrollment period of 18 months, or completing high school or a 
OED) were also discontinued. 

MDRC encouraged the new sites to strengthen service delivery in 
several areas. For one, they were to help teens improve their family plan- 
ning praotioes. This responsibility was particularly challenging in the 
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first demonstration, where a high rate of repeat pregnancies bad occurred. 
The new sites were also expected to strengthen the school component and to 
provide more structured and intensive employability services, using the 
extra resources and assistance Bade possible by OAPP funds. 

In light of these oonditions, the research on the second Project 
Redirection demonstration focused on several key issues: 

1. Was the program feasible to operate in a school-based or rural 
setting, and how did the school-based sites differ from those 
operated by community agencies? 

2. Vas the delivery of comprehensive services strengthened by the 
variations in the program's components and methods of 
operation? 

3* In what ways did the sites attempt to enrich the program's 
employability oomponent, and did these efforts Improve the 
delivery of employment-related services? 

4. What factors have influenced the sites' prospects of securing 
long-term and stable funding to allow them to oontinue serving 
this population? 

general Lessons 

It is clear from the second demonstration that the key elements of 
Project Redirection oan be adapted to existing school-based programs, and 
the program oan also be offered in rural as veil as urban communities. All 
of the newer sites were able to recruit teens and community women and 
deliver the promised comprehensive servioes. Moreover, compared to the 
first demonstration, they vere able to increase the intensity of service 
delivery in several areas, although not the length of time that the teens 
and community women remained in the program. And, understandably, while 
acne of the sites had fully achieved the goal of long-term, stable funding 
by the end of the demonstration, most had made substantial progress. Their 
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prospects for more permanent support seemed promising. 

Taking all of the seven sites into account, the average oost per parti- 
cipant is estimated to range from $1,000 to $2,000, while the oost per ser- 
vice year is between $2,000 and $3,000. Per participant oosts were lower 
because teens generally remained in the program for less than one year. 

More detailed findings are presented below. 

Recruitment and Retention of Taens and Co mmunity Women 

• As in the first demonstration, the newer sites recruited a 
disadvantaged group of teens. 

Most Redirection participants were between 15 and 17 years of age. 
They oame from minority ethnic groups and lived in single-parent households 
that were either welfare-dependent or working poor. Housing problems, 
family confliot, physioal abuse and other problems were oommon. Fewer 
teens in the seoond demonstration were out of school at enrollment (22 
peroent oompared to 45 peroent in the original sites), although many of 
those in sohool were poor students and at risk of dropping out. 

The newer sites were also able to recruit teens without the inducement 
of a financial stipend. Teens were largely attraoted to Project 
Redirection by the program's offer of social support, particularly that 
offered by the community women. 

• Community agency sites were better able to recruit and serve 
out-of-school teens, who tend to be a more difficult group to 
reach than those attending school. 

Recruitment was easier in the school-based sites, where the staff had 

ready access to eligible teens. However, the community agenoy mites were 

■ore successful in attracting dropouts. Only 10 peroent of the teens in 
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the Bohool-biMd si tea were dropouts when they enrolled In Projeot 

Redirection oompared to 37 peroent in the oommunlty agency sites. 

m Both types of sites were able to recruit a sufficient number 
of oomnunity women to match to the teens. Sixty-four peroent 
of these volunteers were working women, and over 40 peroent 
had obtained a bachelor 9 s degree or higher. Only 7 peroent 
reported that they were receiving welfare. 

Compared to the oommunlty women in the first demonstration, those in 

the seoond were considerably better educated, more likely to be working and 

less likely to be on welfare. In the original sites, 71 peroent were not 

employed and 27 peroent were on welfare. Only 15 peroent of the coemunity 

women in the first demonstration had a baohelor'e degree or higher. 

• Although a stipend was paid to community women to help defray 
their transportation and other oosts of volunteering, its 
availability was not an Important faotor in recruiting the 
women. 

Among a small sample of oommunlty women interviewed for this study, 
all but one said that the stipend had made no difference in their decision 
to volunteer. Many were unaware of it when they joined the program. A few 
mentioned, however, that the laok of such funds would have curtailed some 
of their activities with the teens, such as taking them out to lunch or the 
movies. 

• The oommunlty women in the seoond demonstration remained in 
the program for 13 months on average. Over half (56 peroent) 
remained for longer than one year. 

In the first demonstration, the average length of stay was 14 months, 

and 41 peroent of oommunlty women remained for over one year. The results 

thus show that in both demonstrations Projeot Redirection was successful in 

sustaining the participation of volunteers for a considerable length of 

time. 



• Teens* length of stay in the newer sites averaged eight months 
~ somewhat shorter than that found for the teens in the 
original sites. 

About 30 peroent of participants in the seoond demonstration left the 
program within three months, while 26 peroent remained for over one year. 
This is close to the teens* patterns in the original sites, where some 20 
peroent dropped out within three months, but the same proportion (26 
peroent) stayed more than one year. Differences in teens* background 
characteristics at enrollment did not clarify the reasons for this finding. 

Strengthening Service Salivary 

e The newer sites, oom pared to the original sites, increased the 
average number of times that teens took part in program 
activities. 

Teens in the second demonstration participated in considerably more 
family planning and life management sessions. Most of the increase was due 
to the more frequent scheduling of these activities in the school-based 
sites, where the services were usually offered in regular classes taking 
plaoe during sohool hours. However, further analysis, taking into account 
the differences in teens* background characteristics, found that partici- 
pants in the second demonstration, oompared to those in the first, spent on 
average the same number of days in sohool and hours in employment-related 
activities, despite a shorter length of stay In the program. 

e The newer sites plaoed a greater emphasis on family planning. 

The family planning oomponent was strengthened in the seoond demon- 
stration by providing more workshops (especially in the school-based sites) 
and by monitoring the teens 9 behavior more oarefully. Both staff and 
community women paid particular attention to this task. While teens* 
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sexual behavior and contraceptive praotloes were toploa approached 

hesitantly In the first demonstration (at least In Its earlier stages), 

staff In the never sites appear to have been aore forthright In their 

instruction from the start of the second program. 

e Employment-related services vere diversified and enriched In 
the seoond demonstration. 

With the assistance of the speolal OAPP funds, the never sites vere 
able to provide a broad array of employment-related activities. Employ- 
ability classes vere also aore organized and structured. The sites helped 
to field test i> newly prepared curriculum, knovn as the Training for 
Transition guide, vhlcb vas developed especially for this project. 

Longer-Term Funding 

By the demonstration's end, the sites' prospeots for more permanent 
funding vere promising, vlth most site* anticipating a mixture of both 
public and private support. Three sites had. made significant progress In 
securing publlo funds. In one case, state human services monies vere 
allooated to the projeot; In another, school department funds; and in the 
third, JTPA monies. These resources are Important, because government 
support is often critical in shaping the future scope and life of a 
projeot. In the other sites, only Halted progress had been aade in 
scouring stable public funding. 

The mites' experiences suggest a number of Insights about the 
potential obstacles that teen parent programs may faoe in seeking more 
permanent support and some strategies the sites used to overcome them. A 
fev are highlighted belov. 
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• Some potentially appropriate fundera are hesitant about 
supporting teen parent projeots, and this factor was evident 
in some sites, 

Adolesoent sexuality is a sensitive issue. In some quarters, efforts 
to enoourage teens to praotioe contraception, and even special support 
servioes for teen parents, are viewed as condoning their sexual aotivity. 
Some Project Redirection sites enoountered this ooncern in their own 
communities, although the objections were not pervasive enough to undermine 
the programs. The sites were able to build support by highlighting the 
negative social and eoonomic oonsequenoes that typically acoompany teen 
pregnancy and the importance of addressing those problems with a variety of 
services. 

• Some sites had difficulty convincing potential fundera that 
Redirection's activities and the funding agencies' goals were 
sufficiently dose to merit support. 

Potentially, comprehensive teen parent programs can serve the inter- 
ests of a variety of funding agencies that may have widely divergent 
objectives. Yet, even where a oongruenoe of interests exists at some 
level, it may not be obvious or strong enough from a funding agency's 
perspective to win support, particularly when the agency has had little 
prior involvement with teen parent programs. The challenge faoed by some 
sites was to show such fundera how to view their own goals in broader terms 
and not let speoifio differences obscure the ways in which Redirection 
activities were consistent with the funders' aims. 

e The collaboration of the program sites with the community 
foundations proved to be a productive strategy in advancing 
toward the goal of more permanent funding. 

Representatives from the eommunity foundations and the averment 

agenoy In Mississippi assisted program staff In pursuing more permanent 
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post-demonstration funding from other aouroes. In some instances, this was 
limited to advioe and guidance on how to proceed; In others, the 
organiretion took a direct adYOoaoy role. Generally, the affiliation with 
coemunity foundations helped to increase the project 1 a vielbility and 
credibility in the local communities. 

In several sites, the community foundations also provided ahort-term 
•bridge funding" to aupport program operations after the demonstration 
ended ao that promising Initiatives to secure longer-term funding could be 
completed. Without auoh assistance, several sites would have been foroed 
to soale back their programs rather aeverely while alternative funding was 
sought. 
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THE TEEN PARENT COLLABORATION: 
STRENGTH ING SERVICES TO TEEN MOTHERS 



CHAPTER 1 

mraotttCTiON 



Project Redirection la a prograa designed to help pregnant and parent- 
lag adoleaoenta progreaa toward eventual aelf-aufflelenoy. It began In 
1980 aa a national research deaonatratlon and baa been extensively 
evaluated by the Manpower Deaonatratlon Reaearob Corporation (KDRC) . 

Project Redlreotlon baa a two-atage deaonatratlon history. During the 
flrat deaonatratlon, the prograa operated froa 1980 through 1982 in four 
oltlea (acaetlaea called sites) t Rev York, Boeton, Phoenix, and Riverside, 
California. KDRC, an organisation that designs and evaluates Innovative 
social progreaa, aaalated these sites in lapleaentlng the progrsn aodel and 
aonltored their operations. It also had overall responsibility for a 
ocaprehenslve re sear oh design that exsalaed the prograa's operational 
strengths and veakneases, the background and current life olreumstaneea of 
participants, and the prograa* a effeota on enrollees* behavlcr over tlae as 
00a pared to a group of slallar teens not taking part in the prograa. 

The second deaonatratlon, operating froa 1983 through 1985, Involved 
•even Redlreotlon progress in different ooaaunltles. These never sites 
attempted to adapt the central features of Projeot Redlreotlon to other 
organisational settings, to laprove the servloe delivery strategies used In 
the four original sites, and to build a stable funding base in order to 
continue beyond the demonstration period. Their suooess in achieving these 
goals is the subject of this report. 
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I. The Problem of Taeniae Pregnancy 

Over one Billion Amerloan teenagers beoome pregnant each year, in 
1980, 468,628 pregnanoles ooourred to women 17 years of age or younger, and 
45 percent resulted in live births. Almost two-thirds of these births were 
to unmarried teens (Alan Outtmaoher Institute, 1984). 

According to a recent six-country study by the Alan Outtmaoher Insti- 
tute, Amerloan teenagers have considerably higher rates of pregnancy, ohild- 
blrth and abortion than adolescents in other Industrialized countries. In 
the United States, the study found that the pregnancy rate of teens 15- to 
19-years-old was 96 per 1,000. This greatly exoeeds the pregnancy rate 
found In the next highest ranking area covered by the study, 45 per 1,000 
for the 15- to 19-year-old group in England and Wales (Jones et al. 1985). 

The pregnancy rate of American teenagers has continued to grow in 
recent years, although the wider use of abortion services appears to have 
caused the birthrate to decline. Among unmarried teens, however, the birth- 
rate increased notably during the 1970s, mostly among whites. Neverthe- 
less, the out-of-wedlock birthrate for blacks remained higher than the rate 
for whites, despite a reoent slight decrease. In 1978, the number of un- 
married black teenagers aged 15 to 17 giving birth was estimated to be over 
70 per 1,000 youths (for a 7 percent rate) compared to over 10 per 1,000 
white youths (or a 1 percent rate). (See Alan Quttaaoher Institute, 1981.) 

The consequences of adolescent pregnancy and ohlldbearlng are well- 
dooumented. For one, studies point out that pregnancy poses greater health 
risks to teenagers than to women in their twenties, and Increases the risks 
of stillbirth, premature delivery, low blrthwelgbt and other ocm plications 
for their offspring (Menken, 1984). 
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Seoond, studies show that teenage obildbearing increases the probabi- 
lity that an adolescent will drop out of school and also reduces her over- 
all level of educational attainment. Moreover , teen Bothers tend to have 
■ore offspring over tine than Bothers who give birth for the first time at 
a later age. Both of these faotors are obstacles to future labor aarket 
suooess. Compared to women who delay ohildbearing, teenage Bothers hold 
lower-paying jobs that result in analler annual earnings (Moore et al., 
1979). 

Adolesoent parents also ^contribute to the welfare burden of aooiety 
through their hlgber-than-avarage use of publio assistance, particularly 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), Food Stamps and Medicaid. 1 
A reoent study projects that a non-white high school dropout who starts 
reoeiving welfare as a single aother will average about 10 years in her 
spell of AFDC dependency (Bane and Ellwood, 1983). 

II. The Prelect Indirection Approach 
A. The Model 

Projeot Redirection is a program Intended to ameliorate many of the 
severe problems that typioally aooompaqy teenage obildbearing among adoles- 
cents from economically disadvantaged families. The program has been 
directed toward young teenagers — those who are 17 years or younger 9 with- 
out a high school or General Equlvalenoy (QED) diploma, and generally those 
whose families either reoeive AFDC welfare or are eligible to reoeive it. 

The program's approach is comprehensive, seeking to enhance the teens 9 
•duoational levels, their exposure to the work world, and their parenting 
and life management skills; at the same time, it seeks to enoourage these 
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young nothtrs to delay further ohildbearing until they beoome self- 
euffident. Redirection 1 8 strategy is to link participant a with existing 
servioes in the oommunlty, enriehing these with on-site workshops, peer 
group sessions and individual counseling. The program also plans and 
sohedules servioes aooording to the needs of each teen, using an Individual 
Participant Plan (IPP) as a monitoring tool for both short- and long-term 
objectives. As another important support, Redirection pairs teens with 
adult "community women, » who volunteer to provide ongoing guidance and 
friendship outside and within the formal program structure. 

Chart 1.1 summarizes the Redirection program model. 

B. The First Demonstration 

The local sites brought geographic and ethnic diversity to the first 
demonstration, in which the program was managed by oommunlty organizations 
experienced in working with disadvantaged youths. One was located in a 
Puerto Rioan oommunlty in Boston, another in a blaok neighborhood in New 
York City (Harlem), a third in a Mexican- American part of Phoenix, and a 
fourth in the racially mixed oommunlty of Riverside, California. Two of 
the sites — New York and Phoenix — had the ability to serve as many as 
100 teens at a time, while the other sites had a smaller oapaoity of 50 
teens eaoh. From mid- 1980 through Deoember 1982, a total of 805 teens 
participated in Redirection servioes at these sites. 

The demonstration was funded at the national level by The Ford Founda- 
tion, the Rational Offioe of the Work Incentive Program (WIN) and the 
Offices of Touth Programs and of Polioy Evaluation in the U.S. Department 
of Labor. The William T. Grant Foundation supported a special study of the 
oommunlty women and their role in assisting program staff and the teens. 
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PROJECT REDIRECTION PROGRAM FEATURES 



>Jectives 


• 


Continuation of eduoatlon 




e 


Delay of subsequent pregnancies 




e 


Aoqulsltlon of cmployabillty and Job skills 




e 


Improved asternal and Infant health 




e 


Aoqulsltlon of life management skills (e.g., 
family planning, parenting skills and nutrition 
eduostlon) 


.Igible Target 
tpulatlon 


Adolesoent girls: 




• 


Age 17 snd under 




e 


Pregnant for the first time, or mothers of 
young children 




• 


Reoelvlng welfare, either as head of a case 
or a member of a welfare household (or one 
with a current annual inoome within 70 percent 
of the lover living standard.) 




• 


Without a high school or General Equivalency diploma. 


irvlee Delivery 
tatures 


e 
e 


Individual Participant Plan (ZPP) 
Community woman component 




e 


Peer group sessions 
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At the looal level, the organizations running the programs aeoured matehinc 
funds from oommunity sources, both governmental and private, for operating 
their projeota, 

C. Earlier Rasearoh Pindinga 

The research on the four original si tea had three major studies: 

• an impact analysis that measured the effeota of Project 
Redirection on teens 9 contraceptive, ohildbearing, eduoational 
and employment behavior at 12 and 24 months after enrollment; 

• an implementation analvaia examining the Projeot Redirection 
treatment and assessing the feasibility and oost of the 
program; and 

• an ethnographic analysis whloh, using field work techniques, 
desoribed how the backgrounds, attitudes and ourrent life 
situations of a small group of program participants influenced 
the behavior the program sought to change. 

The Implementation research showed that the program model was a 
feasible one to operate. Teens and community women were willing to join 
the program and, for the moat part, they formed dose personal relation- 
ahipa. Program staff were able to provide teens with the promised 
comprehensive services, although the ^brokerage" approaoh made it often 
diffioult to assure the high quality and appropriate content of workshops 
and other services. 

The Impaot reaearoh waa oonduoted by Humanalysia, Ino. and the 
American Inatitutea for Research in the Behavioral Soienees under the 
supervision of MDRC. The final analysis found that participating teens 
attained better educational and employment-related outoomea and a lower 
rate of subsequent pregnanoy (relative to comparison teens) while they were 
still in the Redirection program . This advantage , however , vas not 
sustained over the longer term, although the program did produce seme 
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lasting benefits for oertaln subgroups. The test was thus s conservative 
one. Because many teens In the oomparlson group had been served by other 
programs, It was not possible to assess Project Redirection's effects on 
teens compared to their experiences In the absence of any or only minimal 
services, as program planners had Intended. 2 

III. Origins of the Second Demonstration ftlMl IftY Bescaroh Issues 
A. Planning for the Wew Collaboration 

In 1982, The Ford Foundation Invited ooonunity foundations and a small 
group of national foundations 3 and public agencies to oonslder joining It 
in a collaboration to select and study an Important social problem. 
Adolescent parenthood was one such problem high on the list of concerns of 
both The Ford and the ooomunit/ foundations, and they agreed to work 
together around this issue. 

Ft* cm these efforts emerged the «Teen Parent Collaboration,* which was 
actually two parallel research demonstrations. One was geared toward teen 
fathers, with the Bank Street College of Eduoatlon providing technical 
assistance at the local program level and conducting an evaluation; the 
other focused on young pregnant teens or mothers, using features of the 
Redirection model, with assistance and evaluation by KDRC. The decision to 
replioate the Bedlrectlon approach was based on the early findings from the 
first demonstration and am interest In studying the operational experiences 
of the model in different organizational settings. 

For the Teen Parent Collaboration, community foundations and agencies 
provided the bulk of the operating monies for the mites, while The Ford 
Foundation bore the oost of the research and teohnioal assistance. Ford 
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also provided supplemental funds to the sites largely to support the data 
collection required for evaluation purposes. 

From the perspective of both The Ford Foundation and the community 
foundations, the collaborative approach was viewed as combining the 
strengths of both types of funders. As a national foundation, Ford has the 
resources to support research and knowledge development affecting broad 
segments of the population, but has little direct oontact at the local 
level. Community foundations have better insight into the needs and 
resouroes of their own areas and more involvement in local affairs, but are 
typically unable to sponsor national research projects. Through a 
collaborative approach, Ford would bring its knowledge to bear on local 
issues, while community foundations would be able to address important 
problems on a larger scale. Moreover, their affiliation with The Ford 
Foundation could enhance their ability to raise additional funds for 
projects within their communities. 

For the teen mother demonstration, seven community foundations and a 
state agency joined Ford in financing the seven sites that adopted various 
features of the Redirection model. (TWo additional foundations provided 
funds to the Albuquerque site during its second year of operation.) These 
sites and the foundations supporting their operations are listed in Chart 
1.2, and are more fully described throughout this report. 

B. Second Demonstration Model a nd Research Issues 

The second demonstration not only tested the ability of a group of 
oonunity foundations to work together with a national foundation, it was 
also an opportunity for MDRC and The Ford Foundation to study the operation 
of the Redirection model under an alternative set of circumstances. In 
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CHART 1.2 

ORGANIZATIONS PARTICIPATING IN PROJECT REDIRECTION 



'irst Demonstration 
11 tea 


Program Sponsor 




New York, 
New York 


Harlem IMCA 




Boston, 
Massachusetts 


El Centro Del Cardinal 




Phoenix, 
Arizona 


Chlcanos Por la Causa 




Riverside, 
California 


Children 9 s Hone Society 




Second Demonstration 
Sites 


Program Sponsor 


Community Foundation 



St* Louis, 
Missouri 



Parent Infant Interaction 

Program [PUP] 
Vashon High School 



The Danforth Foundation; 
The St* Louis Community 
Foundation 



Brooklyn, 
New York 

El Paso, 
Texas 

Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 



Atlanta, 
Georgia 



New York Urban League, 
High School Redirection 

Sobooiage Parent Center 



New Futures School 



Phyllis Vheatley YVCA 



The New York 
Community Trust 

El Paso Community 
Foundation 

The Levi Strauss 
Foundation 
(San Francisco)* 

Metropolitan Atlanta 
Community Foundation, 
Inc. 



Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Greenville, 
Mississippi 



Cleveland YVCA 



Mississippi Action 

for Community Eduoation 
(MACE) 



The Cleveland 
Foundation 

Governor 1 a Of floe of 
Job Development and 
Training (state 
agency) 



i During Its aeoond year of operation, the Albuquerque site received additional 
Funds from the March of Dimes and the Albuquerque Community Trust. 
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contrast to the original demonstration, program sponsors for the seven 
newer sites were diverse, including four teen parent programs already 
operating within schools. In these settings, several elements of the 
Project Redirection model — usually the oommunity woman oomponent, the 
IPP and the employability services — were grafted onto existing program 
structures. Two other sites, more closely resembling the sites In the 
first demonstration, were located in urban WCAs. The third was run by a 
nonprofit community development organization in a rural area, the first to 
be so situated. In these three oommunity agency sites, Project Redirection 
was an entirely new and distinct program, as it was in the first 
demonstration. 

Certain other changes were also specified in the program guidelines: 

e The size of the program was reduced, both in terms of the 
number of staff directly assigned to a project and the number 
of teens served at a given time; 

e Stipends for teens were eliminated in all but one site; 

e Mandatory criteria governing teens 1 program departure were 
also discontinued (e.g., originally teens were required to 
leave the program when they reached age 1 9» had been in the 
program for 18 months, or had obtained a diploma). 

The second demonstration also was granted special funds from the 

Office of Adolescent Pregnancy Programs (OAPP) of the U.S. Department of 

Health and Human Servioes to integrate an enriched employability services 

oomponent into the program. In the original demonstration, this service 

area had been alow to develop, mostly because staff gave priority to other, 

more pressing needs of the teens. With support from OAPP, however, the new 

mites had a chanoe from the beginning of the demonstration to develop a 

structured and intensive strategy for preparing teens for work. 
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In light of these and other differences, the research for this 
demonstration focuses on several Issues, briefly discussed below: 

1. Was It feasible for components of Project Redirection to be 
grafted onto existing teen parent programs operated In the 
schools? Was Redirection feasible to operate In a rural area? 
Vhat vere the Implications of doing so? 

With the addition of school-based programs and a rural site, It Is 
possible to assess the potential for adapting the Redirection approach to a 
wider variety of circumstances than was encompassed In the first demonstra- 
tion. The advantages and disadvantages of the different types of settings 
vlll be examined. 

2. Has the Implementation of Project Redirection strengthened by 
the changes sites made In the delivery of program services? 

Earlier research findings suggest that some outcomes of the original 

demonstration ~ for example, participants* rates of subsequent pregnancy 

and educational attainment — might have been better had the Redirection 

intervention been stronger. While the effectiveness of services in the new 

sites Is not being studied experimentally — that is, by comparing outcomes 

of participants to those of a comparison group — these sites offer an 

opportunity to learn how services might be improved In future teen parent 

programs. 

3. In vhat ways did the mites attempt to enrich the program 9 s 
emplcyability oomponent, and did these efforts result In 
better delivery of employment-related services? 

Using the additional OAPP resources, the mites met out to enhance the 

delivery of employment-related services. This report will describe this 

experience and compare the Intensity of teens 9 service receipt to the level 

aohleved in the first demonstration. 

4. Vhat factors have Influenced the prospects of these mites to 
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eeoure long-term and stable funding to allow them to oontinue 
serving pregnant and parenting teens with the service 
struoture developed during this demonstration? 

The seoond demonstration began with the goal that, if run vell f compo- 
nents of the program would be supported through regular local funding 
meohanlsma after the demonstration ended. This report will explore the 
conditions that have enhanoed or Impeded achievement of this goal. In 
particular, the collaboration of program operators and community founda- 
tions offers an opportunity to assess the value of a cooperative strategy 
for influencing social services at the looal level. 

IV. Site Profiles 

The next sections describe the sites and the key features of the 
program model in the seoond demonstration. 

A. School-Bas ed Programs 

Of all sites in the seoond demonstration, the four school-based 
programs differ most from the sites in the first demonstration. In eaoh 
case, many of the services mandated by the Redirection model were already 
available through the school program. Several Redirection features were 
added to strengthen and supplement the oore services. 

1. St, Louia; The Parent Infant Interaction Program 
Project Redirection in St. Louis is operated as part of the 
Parent Infant Interaction Program (PUP) at Vaahon High Sohool, a regular 
public high sohool located in a low- income blaok community. Vaahon is one 
of three *non-lntegrated* schools in St. Louis, as designated in a 
metropolitan desegregation plan in effeot sinoe 1983* 

Pregnant and parenting teens enrolled in PUP take part in either a 
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series of after-school support groups that discuss pre- and postnatal 
health oare and other life management issues, or a life management class 
held during regular school hours. In eaoh oase, the activities are led by 
a PUP counselor, with school credit awarded for the regular class but not 
the workshops, which are sore informal in nature. Program participants 
also aeet at the beginning of the school day in a separate •advisory* or 
homeroom session, during which special concerns raised by pregnancy or new 
motherhood are dlsoussed. 

PUP operates an infant care center known as 'The Crib 9 that offers 
child care for infants under two years of age so that their mothers oan be 
in sohool. The center also serves as a ■laboratory* setting in which other 
teens learn appropriate child-rearing techniques. 

is integrated into PUP, Project Redirection offers community women 
support for teens who the staff believe will benefit from additional 
guidance through this relationship. The 30 or more PUP teens enrolled in 
Projeot Redirection must take part in the life management class during 
regular sohool hours and are scheduled for other services according to the 
Individual Participant Plan. 

PUP is staffed by a project director, a family life counselor, a 
Project Redirection coordinator and a Crib parenting instructor. The 
program occupies several interconnecting offioea and classrooms within the 
school. 

2. ErooVlvn* High Safari Redirsotion 

Projeot Redirection In Brooklyn is housed in High School 
Redirection, an alternative sohool operated by the lew York City Board of 
Education for students with serious academic or personal difficulties. 
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Located in a low-income blaok eomnunity, the aobool has an enrollment of 
about 500 atudents and offers a ourrioulum leading to a high aobool 
diploma, it, too, baa a day-care oenter on-site for atudenta and teacbera 
that aervea aa a parenting lab. Project Redirection, with a alot oapaoity 
of about 20 teena, occupies office spaoe adjacent to tbe aobool » a admin- 
istrative offices. Its staff oonsists of a director and one administrative 
aaaiatant, both of whom were originally supervised by tbe counseling 
department. 

All Project Redirection partiolpanta, in addition to being assigned to 
community women, are required to attend a parenting class run for all of 
the atsidenta. Program services also include employability workshops led by 
a high school Job counselor, health information provided on-site by local 
healtb-oare workera, and family planning sessions conducted by representa- 
tives from local hospitale and clinics. The sohool»s counseling staff 
provides individual counseling, which is supplemented by informal eounsel- 
ing by project ataff . 

For tbe demonatration, Project Redirection operated under a special 
arrangement in which MDRC served as the administrator of funds granted to 
the site by tbe Hew Iork Community Trust. In January 1985, the New York 
Urban League assumed operational control of tbe program (in addition to the 
aponaorahip of the Harlem program, one of the four original Project Redirec- 
tion aites), although the looation within High School Redirection remained 
the aaae. This ohange waa prompted by management difficulties at both 
sites and a desire to better coordinate the activities of the two Bites for 
the teen population they served. 
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Xo Bl Paso, Fro J tot lodlroetlon la part of tha Boboolage Parant 
Csatar, aa alternative publle aohool aatabllabad In 1975 primarily to datar 
pregnant tecnagera froa dropplof out of aohool. Tba ©enter anrolla approx- 
imately 100 taana at a tlaa and aervea about 200 par year. Bef looting tba 
atholo ooapoaltloo of tba area, about 70 paroant ara Mexican-American, 25 
paroant white and 5 paroant blaok. Tba ladlraotlon profraa within tbla 
oantar began by enrolling 30 Uana but aoon lnoraaaad lta oapaolty. By tba 
and of tba daaonatratlon parlod, tba ogram waa serving around 50 partici- 
pants. 

Tba oantar la 1 00a tad in a atruotura that housaa classrooms, a 
nurssry, and adalnlatratlTa offloaa that ara also usad by > tba aohool 
dlatrlot for otbar purpose*. In addition to an aoadanlo ourrioulua 
©overlng grades six through twelve, tba oantar offara lta atudanta day 
ears, Instruction In nutrition, pranatal cars, health and family pl anni ng, 
Zt also proTldaa oaraar guldanoa and aoaa vooatlonal training, particularly 
In aaoratarlal skllla. Studanta may enroll upon baooning pragnant, but oan 
remain onl) through tba and of tba aaaeatar in which they deliver, for a 
•axlmum of one aoadaalo year. 

Aa in St. Louie, the atudanta targeted for Projeot Bedlreotion are 
those whoa the staff believe are in need of extra aupport ssnrloea. In 
addlUon to their regular schedule of aohool-aponaored aotlvltlea, Redirec- 
tion enrolleee are aaslgned a oommunlty woaan and attend monthly after- 
sohool peer support meetings and special amployabUlty workshops. After 
•©▼lag back to their neighborhood aohoola, teens continue to lntereot with 
their ooearanlty women and return to the Sohoolage Center for peer aupport 
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aeetlngs. The Redirection ocmponent la staffed by a program coordinator 
who arranges these additional activities. 

4. Albuquerque: fla Mm Eufama anted 

The New Futures Schorl is an alternative high school for pregnant 
girls and young parents that has operated as part of the Albuquerque public 
sohool system since 1970. The school provides a full range of services 
including academic and life management courses, child care, individual 
counseling, family planning, health oare, and most recently, a series of 
employability courses and workshops. 

The sohool is housed in a two-story building, with additional class- 
room and offioe space in several temporary structures. Its main foous — 
the Perinatal Program — is a abort- term intervention for pregnant teens, 
who are expeoted to return to their regular schools the semester after they 
deliver. A second and smaller program the Young Parents Center — is 
available for teens who have given birth and are unable or unwilling to 
return to their regular schools. Through this oenter, teens may prepare 
for their QED exam or pursue a curriculum leading to a high sohool diploma. 

Projeot Redirection serves a total of 30 teens, enrolled in either 
program. Its main services are the community woman ocmponent and enriched 
employment-related activities. Community women are recruited and monitored 
by a full-time coordinator who, however, has little direct contact with the 
teens in the program. All counseling and other services are handled by the 
regular staff of the Hew Futures Sohool. 

B. ffrmnltY Agendas 

The nonprofit programs In the second demonstration are similar in 
structure to the sites in the first demonstration. In each oaae, the 
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sponsoring agency la a community organization, and the projeot staff have 
full responsibility for arranging the provision of services. However, one 
of these sites Is distinguished from all others In the first and second 
demonstrations by the faot that It la located In a rural community. 

1. Atlanta! The Phvllis Wheatlev TVCA 

Projeot Bedlreotlon In Atlanta Is a program within the Phyllis 
Vheatley branch of the Greater Atlanta TVCA. This branch ~ the oldest In 
the metropolitan area — Is located In the low-inoome black ooemunity 
surrounding the Morris Brown oampus of Atlanta University, and has a 
history of working with disadvantaged teenagers, Including adolescent 
parents. Currently, one of the branch 9 a activities Is a career awareness 
and guidance class taught In the local public schools, with a ■try-out" 
employment oomponent funded by the Job Training Partnership Aot (JTPA), the 
federal employment and training system for the disadvantaged. 

Projeot Bedlreotlon ooouples an office on the second floor of the 
building and makes use of other offloes and meeting rooms as needed for 
program activities. The projeot is staffed by • director and a counselor, 
who are supervised by the TVCA branch direotor. Zn addition to overall 
program management, the Redirection direotor 1 a main responsibility is the 
ooomunity woman oomponent, while the counselor focuses on recruitment and 
services. Although originally hoping to attain a slot oapacity of 50 
teens, the program generally serves about 35 teens at any one time. 

2. Cleveland t The Cleveland TWCA 

This branch also had previous experience working with problems of 
teenage pregnancy. Prior to its Involvement in Projeot ledlrootlon, the 
Cleveland 1HCA aponaored two other programs fooused on adolescent sexual- 
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ity, both of which continue to operate. One la a pregnancy prevention 
effort in whioh teenagers are trained to help students in looal schools 
learn to deal with human sexuality. A second and smaller program is 
fooused on teaohing parenting skills to teens who have already become 
parents. 

During the first year of the new demonstration, Projeot Redirection 
was looated in the low-income blaok com unity of Bough in leased offioe 
spaoe apart from other XWCA facilities. During the seoond year, that 
building was sold, and Redirection moved to the TVCA headquarters near the 
downtown section of Cleveland. There, the projeot oooupies several 
offioea, one other room used for on-site workshops, and a kitchen. With a 
slot oapaoity of 35 teens, Projeot Redirection is operated by a direotor 
and a teen services coordinator. These staff members are supervised 
directly by the central administrative staff of the TVCA. 

3* Qreenville: Mississippi Aotion for Community Education. Inc. 
IJLssissippi Aotion for Community Education, Ino. (MACE) is a 
nonprofit minority-run, rural development organization serving a poor 
(largely blaok) 14-oounty area in the Delta region of the Mississippi. 
Sinoe its inception in 1967, MACE has generated a wide variety of 
initiatives, both economic and sooial aervioes in nature, including a 
clothing faotory, a restaurant, a radio station, nutrition and literacy 
programs, a lew-income housing development and a bus system in Greenville. 

Projeot Redirection is housed in MACE* a Teen Parent Center, a building 
In the oenter of Greenville that was onoe a Shriner's temple. On the 
basement level are the Projeot Redirection offices, a classroom and a 
nursery. The first floor has a large hall for special functions and the 
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top floor 9 an auditorium. These tiro facilities are used for a variety of 
community aotivitee. 

The Redirection program ~ with a oapaeity of 30 teena ~ haa a full 
ataff complement: a project director, a certified teacher , a "family 
living" counselor, an employment specialist and a child-care worker. The 
program operates an on-site QED preparation program for out-of-sohool teens 
end, along with the oommunlty woman oomponent, offers peer group sessions, 
employabllity skills, life management training and other services. 

V. Data Sources and Structure of the Report 

Data for this study oone from a variety of sources. Qualitative 
information was oollected by MDRC researchers and field staff through 
on-site interviews with agency personnel, program staff, teen participants 
and oommunlty women. An interview guide with a standard aet of open-ended 
questions was used in interviews with teens and community women, to which a 
total of 40 participants and 42 women responded. Although the respondents 
were not striotly representative of the two groups because the staff 
members scheduled the interviews, their comments provide useful insights 
into the Redirection experience. 

Quantitative data on the background characteristics of teens and the 
oommunlty women, as well as on their activities during the demonstration 
period, were oollected through a management information ay a tea designed for 
the original demonstration. This enabled researchers to sake aeveral 
important direct oompariaons between data from the four original sites and 
the seven new projects. 

The analysis begins with an examination In Chapter 2 of the recruit- 
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aent and characteristics of teens and oonnunity women, Including an assess- 
ment of their relationship. The oommunity women's tenure in the program is 
another important topio. Chapter 3 uses both quantitative and qualitative 
data to describe and evaluate service delivery In the areas of health, 
education, family planning and other life management activities. It also 
provides estimates of program costs. The delivery of employabllity 
servioes is the subjeot of Chapter 4, while Chapter 5 foouses on the 
question of •institutlonallxation, • or the sites* prospects for longer, 
more stable funding for their programs In the future. Chapter 6 summarizes 
the findings of this report. 
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CHAPTER 2 

TEEMS AND COMMOKITT WOMEN 



I. Beorultlng Teens 

Prom the beginning of the second demonstration through April 1985 when 
data collection on participants ended, the Project Redirection sites 
collectively enrolled a total of 501 toons. 1 Almost half were referred to 
Redirection by schools, and one-quarter by friends who had already been In 
the program. (See Table 2.1.) Guidance counselors and, to a lesser extent, 
teachers and school nurses were the most ooomon referral sources within 
schools. 

In most of the school-based sites, the demonstration was viewed as a 

way of providing students with an extra measure of social support and 

guidance. Teens with particularly difficult home lives and personal 

situations, and those who were thought likely to drop out of school, were 

usually the ones served. In some Instances, however, students with severe 

difficulties were found to be Inappropriate for Redirection. Albuquerque, 

for example, learned that some teens Involved with the juvenile justice 

system and others with psychological problems were »too tough" for 

volunteer community women to handle. As one school counselor noted: 

I refer the type of girl who has no strong support system, 
especially In the family. That 1 a the major factor. But It Is 
Is also Important to oonalder If another person oan actually 
help. Some teens need highly skilled social workers. They 
oould shew up a community woman. 

The St. Louis program also experienced difficulties early in the demon- 
stration when it stressed the recruitment of the "most extreme* eases. As 
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the projeot direotor explained: 

He were sending ell t< e^s with overwhelming problems — the 
oriels oases ~ to Projeot Redirection rather than to the 
regular PUP program. This was too burdensome. Projeot 
Redirection was too young for this. 

In two of the community agenoy sites — Atlanta and Greenville ~ 
sohools were also an important referral source ->-> although less so than in 
the school-based projeots. While neither of these two sites had official 
linkages with the school system, their staffs had Informal referral agree- 
ments with school personnel. In Atlanta, Redirection staff were allowed to 
go into the sohools and recruit teens by talking to groups of students. In 
Greenville, school counselors supplied Redirection staff with the names of 
pregnant teens and new mothers whom the staff oontaoted by letter, inviting 
them to call or visit the project. Staff members usually telephoned or 
made a home visit to teens who did not respond to this Invitation. 

In oontrast, the Cleveland projeot recruited only 5 peroent of its 
teens from sohools. Vord-of-mouth referrals from friends and oommunity 
women and direot oontact by staff were more common souroes. Frequently, 
project staff would approach pregnant teens and mothers they met on the 
street and invite them to join the program. 

The importance of sohools as referral souroes for this demonstration 
oonstrasts with the reorultment pattern in the original sites, where only 
15 peroent of participants oame to the programs from the sohools (Branch et 
el. i 1934). The first demonstration sites also differed in the proportion 
of teens they recruited from hospitals end clinics (21 peroent); only 7 
peroent were drawn from those souroes in the second demonstration, 
primarily in the Atlanta site. 
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II. Characteristics of P articipants 

Table 2.2 presents seleoted demographio and other background oharacter- 
latloa of teens at the time they enrolled In Project Redirection. Again, 
these data oover teens enrolled through April 1985, the end of the data 
oolleotlon period, even though all of the sites continued operations beyond 
this point. 

The average age of the teens across all sites, 16*7 years, varied by 
only a few months In the separate sites. There were, however, differences 
in the age range by site. For example, because most of the Greenville 
funding came fro© the JTPA system (whloh would not pay for services to 
young teens), that site enrolled no teens under the age of 16. And while 
the Redirection guidelines limited eligibility to teens under 17 years, 
MDRC granted waivers so that some sites could Include older teens with 
special hardships. 

Reflecting the ethnic composition of the local communities, three- 
quarters of the Redirection enrollees were blaok, 18 peroent were Chicana, 
and 7 peroent were white. Only In El Paso and Albuquerque were Chlcanas 
the dominant ethnic group. These two sites also contained the highest 
proportion of married teens — > 20 and 17 percent, respectively — In a 
demonstration where, across all sites, only 7 percent of the teens had ever 
been married. Consequently, most teens were living at home, where only the 
mother was usually present (73 peroent); just 19 percent resided in 
two-parent households at enrollment. Pifty-aix percent of the teens or 
their families were reoeivlng APDC. 

Here than three-quarters of enrollees (78 peroent) were In school when 
they entered the program, reflecting tha sponsorship of the four school- 
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SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF TEENS 
AT TIRE OF ENROLLMENT IN PROJECT REDIRECTION, IY SITE 
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TABLE 1,8 leontlnuid] 
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based sites. With the exception of St. Louis, where almost one-quarter of 
the teens were school dropouts at enrollment, most of the out-of- school 
enrollees were reoruited by the three agenoy sites, 2 

Despite this preponderance of in-sobool teens, many were not perform- 
ing adequately In sohool and were in great danger of dropping out. As one 
counselor at the New Futures Sohool in Albuquerque noted: 

Some of our students fall "between the oracles, 19 Ve saw 
Projeot Redirection as an opportunity to help reaoh those who 
weren't coming regularly to classes. The oommunity women 
could provide the extra support to try to get the teens to 
come to the sohool where the staff oould work with them. 

Most teens enrolled in the program had already received pre- or 
postnatal care for themselves and pediatric care for their children, A 
notable exoeptlon is the Greenville site, where more than two- thirds of the 
young mothers had not obtained pediatric oare for their ohildren. 

One-half of the teens in the demonstration had never reoelved family 
planning services before enrolling, and only a few — 16 percent — had 
obtained emplcyablllty services. The Albuquerque teens stand out as the 
one group with prior service reoelpt In all major Redirection areas, 
primarily because of their enrollment In a program of comprehensive 
servloes In the Mew Futures Sohool, With the exoeptlon of employment- 
related servloes, teens in El Paso similarly benefited from the 
comprehensive program offerings of the Sohool age Parent Center, 

While Table 2.2 reveals some diversity in oharaotertlstlos across 
sites, the sample as a whole is dearly a disadvantaged group* The teens 
were young, largely minority and from single-parent households that were 
welfare-dependent or working poor. The numbers, however, oannot capture 
the very difficult personal situations of many of these teens. Staff 
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description* reveal that, among other problems, family oonfllct, phyaioal 
abuse and poor housing were oommon. Suoh oiroumatanoea relnforoe the 
multiple obstacles to aelf-sufficienoy already posed by the participants 1 
early childbearing. 

In many respects, the teens In the seoond demonstration differed as a 
group from those In the first — a faot to be kept in mind when comparisons 
are made between the teens 9 performance In the two demonstrations. (See 
Appendix Table 1.1 •) The most obvious difference is the greater proportion 
of teens in school at enrollment ocmpared to the teens in the original 
sample. The second sample also oontalns fewer whites and almost no Puerto 
Rioans. Additionally, a greater proportion of teens in the second demon- 
stration were already parents at enrollment, although fewer had received 
prior medioal care for themselves and their children. Seoond demonstra- 
tion teens were also more likely to have already obtained some employa- 
blllty and family planning servloes, a result, probably, of the much higher 
proportion who were currently in or had previously been enrolled in some 
other program for teen parents. Thus, teens In the seoond program, while 
disadvantaged, were somewhat "better off" than teens enrolled In the 
original sites in terms of several Important orlterla. 

III. Why Teens Joined Prelect Redirection 

During open-ended interviews with MDRC staff, teens were asked to 
explain why they had joined Pro J cot Redirection. Two- thirds of the 40 
teens questioned maid that they liked the premised social support and help 
with family problems and, particularly, the community women. As one teen 
put it: 
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X liked the Idea that the community woman would give me 
someone to talk t> and take me places, Hy mother wasn't 
available. Just the faot that someone was there for me. 

Teens were also drawn by the opportunity to be with peers who were strug- 
gling with similar difficulties. Additional important reasons were the 
promised help with education and employment, and guidance In beoomlng more 
self-sufficient. 

In the first demonstration, teens were offered a $30-per-month stipend 
for participating In Project Redirection activities. While Intended to 
help defray costs that the teens might Inour In the program, the stipend 
was also viewed as an incentive payment to encourage the teens' enrollment 
and oooperatlon with program expectations. Budget restrictions, however, 
precluded stipends In the second demonstration at all but the Cleveland 
site, although teens In the seoond demonstration were generally provided 
with bus tokens for travel to and from program activities. The question 
was thus raised as to whether the laok of a stipend would affect enrollment 
levels. The evidence indloates that it did not. By the fall of 1984, all 
sites were maintaining or exceeding their expected slot levels, although 
the second programs were smaller than the original ones. 

This degree of suooess does not mean there were no obstacles to 
recruitment. Difficulties were most pronounced in the oonmunity agency 
sites where staff had no aooess to a pool of eligible students, a source 
readily available to the school-based programs. Even when good sources 
were looated, other problems could arise, Atlanta staff, for example, bad 
trouble generating a steady stream of referrals from a teen parent clinic 
beoause, they believed, the organisation peroelved Redirection as a 
competitor, in Greenville, recruitment was constrained by the narrow age 
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range of eligible teens caused by the funding requirements of JTPA. 

It Is important to note that, in several sites, some teens who were 
recruited and officially enrolled never returned after the initial Intake 
interview. Examination of the monthly XPP worksheets used to keep track of 
teens 9 activities shows that, of the 501 teens initially enrolled across 
sites, about one quarter left the program before being scheduled for or 
participating in activities. 3 (j n the first demonstration, 18 peroent of 
the enrollees never began motive participation.) This turnover required 
staff to spend additional time on recruitment to keep up the alot levels. 

IV. Recruitment and Characteristic s of Community Women 

Through April 1985, the second demonstration sites recruited 252 
community women. In the early stages, when Project Redirection was not 
well known locally, staff actively sought volunteers, using a variety of 
outreach efforts. These Included contacting their own iriends and 
acquaintances, presenting the program and community woman oonoept to local 
social and oh* ± groups, advertisements, and publicizing Projeot Redirec- 
tion in news stories and talk shows. Later in the demonstration, the 
community women themselves became the main source of new recruits. By 
spreading the word about the program and their satisfaction with It, they 
generated a steady supply of volunteers. 

The kinds of women who Joined Project Redirection oan be gauged by 
examining Table 2.3* On average, oosmiunlty women were 35 years old; most 
were between 25 and M years. In the Brooklyn site, they were notably 
older, with an average age of 47. Because most of the communities in which 
the program operated ware predominantly black, the majority of community 
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TABLE B.3 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF CONHUN1TY VOHEN 
AT TIKE OF ENROLLMENT IN PROJECT REDIRECTION, BY SITE 
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t lOURCEt HDRC ooloulotlono fro. ConiunHy Vonon Enrolliont Fono In the Projoot Hodlrootton Infonotlon 

' By IClB 9 

IOTWi Buplo Inoludoo oil eon unity tooon onrollod through April 30, 18B6. 

Dlotrlbutlono ioy not odd oiootly to 100.0 poroont booouoo of rounding. 
a Th1o ootogory Inoludoo eollogo ond voootlonol training our toning ploeo oftor eoiplotlon of high 

oohool. 



Voion oould glvo noro thon ono rooponoo, 



voaen (62 paroant) wr« also blaok, although ono-quartar of tha voaen, 
alaoat all in n Paao aad Albuquerque, vara white. Albuquerque and XI Paao 
alao aooountad for aoat of tha deaonatratlon'o Chloana and othar Blapanlo 
voaen, who oonatltutad IS paroant of tha total. 

Alaoat half of tha ooaaunlty voaan vara aarrlad and living vlth thalr 
apouaaa; a alallar proportion vara haada of houaahold. Patterns varied 
considerably aoroaa altea, however. II Paao and Albuquerque ooaaunlty 
voaen vere auoh leaa likely to bead a household than voaan In the other 
projeota. 

The aajorlty of ooaaunlty voaan (64 paroant) vere working at the tlae 
they joined the prograa, about M paroant full- tlae; only 6 peroent vere 
reoelving velfare. Brooklyn and Cleveland vere the only altea vhere aost 
voaan vara not working, and a sis able alnorlty (15 paroant and 27 peroent, 
reapeotlvely) ware on velfare. On average, the voaen vere alao well- 
sduoated. The aajorlty bad at least s high school or OED diploma, while 
over 40 paroant bad graduated froa a four-year oollege or aore. 

Vhen woaen in thin group are ooapared to volunteers for the original 
daaonstratlon, iaportant dlffarenoea aaarge. Ooaaunlty woaen In the second 
daaonatratlon ware considerably batter aduoatad, aore likely to be working, 
and leaa likely to be on velfare than their predeeeaaora. (See Appendix 
Table A.2.) Zn tha flrat daaonatratlon, only 15 paroant of the voaen had a 
four-year oollege degree or aore, 71 peroent vere not eaployed, anC 27 
paroant vara on velfare. Moreover, fever voaen In the flrat daaonatratlon 
bad boon Involved In other voluntary aotlvltlea before joining Projeot 
■edlrootlon. 

TO son* extant, these background dlffarenoea aay refleot the atronger 
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efforts of the never sites to draw such women Into the program. Another 
faotor say hare been a change in the teen/community women ratios. In the 
first demonstration — In part because of the larger number of participants 
staff enoouraged most rolunteers to assume responsibility for several 
teens. Consequently, non-working women were better suited to fill a role 
demanding a good deal of time and flexible hours. In the seoond demon- 
stration, rolunteers were usually matched with only one or two teens, 
making It easier for working women to take part. 

Also Important was the nature of the communities In whloh the projects 
were looated. In several of the new sites, public transportation Is quite 
limited, and unless the volunteers live near the program or the teens' 
homes, they must drive a oar to stay in touoh. These conditions posed more 
of an obstacle to the participation of low-income women than in the first 
demonstration, where Boston and New York had good transportation systems. 
In the two original sites with Inadequate public transportation — Phoenix 
and Riverside — the proportion of welfare recipients serving as community 
women was muoh lower (13 and 15 peroeat) than In Boston (85 percent) and in 
Harlem (34 percent). (See Branch et al«, 1984.) 

While women In the two demonstrations differed on a number of charac- 
teristics, their reasons for volunteering seem to have been muoh the same. 
Typioally, they were spurred by altruism. When asked why they joined the 
programs, most of the 42 community women Interviewed Indicated that they 
wanted to help teenagers whose lives were diffloult. An El Paso woman 
said: 

I had a hard time growing up ^self and just wanted to help 
kids get through those early years. 
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Some vooen were drawn to tbe program baoauae of their own experienced 

as teen parent a, aa thia reapondent from Atlanta Indloated: 

Z had my baby when I vaa 20, and I felt that I could help aome 
teens, knowing the paychologlcal trauma I vent through. I had 
my family to help me, but a lot of low- Income teens don 9 1 have 
this. 

Sbmetlmea It vaa the broader teen pregnancy problem that prompted 

women to Join the program. A reapondent from Greenville noted: 

I 9 m concerned with what 9 a happening In our oommunlty and 
thought I could help — with ao many girls becoming parenta at 
young ages, and the high Infant mortality rates among blades. 

Aa In the flrat demonstration, oommunlty women received stipends to 
help defray transportation and other costs of program participation. 
However, all but one of the women Interviewed said that the atlpend had 
made no difference In her decision to volunteer. Many, In faot, had been 
unaware of It when they applied. «Tbe reason I joined waa to give my time, 9 
said one woman, echoing a common sentiment. 

Most of the women said they would atlll spend time with their teens 
without financial support, but a few noted that, without a atlpend, they 
would have to curtail oertaln activities they enjoyed with the teens. 

The Role of the Com munity Woman and 
Their Balationahipa with Taana 

Community women were to aerve aa frlenda and oonfldantea to the teens, 
offering them guidance and enoouragement to aohleve the program 9 a goals. 
After volunteering, they were given eeveral hour a of training, usually In 
groups, and ware subsequently offered regular in-aervloe training. In 
weekly or monthly group meetings with program ataf f f they discussed their 
relationahips with their teens and atrategiea for helping them. 
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Although oar tain factors, auoh aa available tine and geographic 
proximity, played a part In the Batching of teens and community women, the 
process was guided largely by the personalities of the people Involved. 
Staff often paired teens and community women who had similar Interests or 
traits. Other times, they would try to match teens with community women 
who exemplified a type of behavior they sought to encourage. 

Community women were expeoted to have at least five hours of weekly 
oontact with each teen assigned to them. In practice, the amount varied, 
depending on the schedules of both and the distance between their homes, 
slnoe they usually did not live In the same neighborhood. Typically, 
community women would see their teens weekly or biweekly and speak on the 
phone. When they met, It was often at one of the homes. Many women took 
their teens shopping or to movies, restaurants or other recreational 
events, but there were Instances In which most in* person oontact took place 
at the program building. 

Teens and community women at the Brooklyn site probably spent the 

least time togethei however, because of management difficulties with that 

program, staff monitoring of the contacts lapsed for many months. In 

Greenville, outings to movies, stores and restaurants were less common than 

In the other sites. As one staff member explained: 

In rural areas, you won't find the moos, amusement parks and 
other things that Interest teens. Plus, the oommunlty women 
here oan't afford movies and dinners. 

The oommunlty women also guided participants in their use of needed 

services. They helped teens make ollnlc appointments and told them how to 

Apply for food assistance (VIC), often accompanying teens on their office 

visits. They *lao assisted them In their dealings with the welfare agency. 
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On the whole, teens reacted positively to their community women. 

Among the 40 interviewees, over half described their oommunlty women as 

•helpful,* particularly In providing emotional support. As one teen said: 

She's just like a best friend. If I need someone, she's 
always there. If I have any problems, she's going to try to 
help me as muoh as she oan. 

About half of the Interviewees were not completely satisfied; most express- 
ed a desire to spend more time with their oommunlty women. 

In some oases, teens would not allow an intimacy with their oommunlty 
women to develop. As one staff member noted, 'Some teens have a wall that 
can't be penetrated. 9 Sites soon learned that close relationships take 
time to develop, but sometimes this prooess was frustrating to the 
community women, particularly when teens would not return phone calls or 
follow through with the activities they had agreed to pursue. As an 
Atlanta staff member explained: 

The oommunlty women sometimes have too high expectations of 
the teens and how quickly the teens will bond to them. They 
have to learn that there are ups and downs in any relation- 
ship. 

Data show that about 90 peroent of the participants with an IPP work- 
sheet were assigned to a oommunlty woman. Almost one-quarter were reassign- 
ed one or more times to a different one. In 14 peroent of the oases, these 
reassignment s oame at the request of the teens; another 14 peroent were 
initiated by the oommunlty women, and program staff made another 30 peroent 
of the changes. Host often, however, reasslgnments were necessary because 
oommunlty women left the program (43 peroent of the oases). 

The duration of the oommunlty women's Involvement in Project Bedireo- 
tlon was measured for an early sample of volunteers — those who joined the 
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program hy May 31, 1984. This group vaa chosen because It allowed the 
volunteer a 1 behavior to be tracked for a minimum of 11 Months before data 
collection ended. The results are presented In Table 2.4. 

It Is clear from the table that over half (56 percent) of the 
volunteers who Joined the program remained In It for over one year. About 
20 peroent left within six months, and the average length of stay was 13 
months. Table 2.5 shows that the newer sites were able to retain community 
women for about as long as the original demonstration, where the average 
length of stay was 14 months. Moreover, a higher proportion of volunteers 
In the newer sites remained in the program for longer than one year (56 
percent versus 41 peroent). 

TaMe 2.6 indicates that 46 percent of all community women who left 
the program said they did so because it was too demanding or they had 
conflicting family responsibilities. About 15 peroent said they had simply 
lost Interest in the program. Nevertheless, sites in the second 
demonstration were able to maintain a steady flow of new community women to 
replaoe those who left. Teens who remained aotlve in the program were 
therefore not left unmatohed. 
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TABLE 8.4 

DISTRIBUTION OF OOMKJNXTY VOMER'S LEI6TH OF STAY » PROJECT REDIRECTION, BY 8XTE 
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SOURCE I HDAC oaloulatlona frca Coaaunlty Vottn E rollaant and Tiral ration Forao 1n tht Projact 
ladlractlon Xnforaatlon 8yataa, 



NDTEBl Saapla Includaa all wunh . ^in ir/Hlid 1n Prqjaet Rad1ract1on through May 91, 1984, 
il loving 11 aontha at tha a1n1.ua pajatbla nay bafora tha and of *ata eoL Laotian 1n April 1966* 



D1atr1but1ona a* »Mt add an- Jtly to 100*0 paroant baoauaa of rounding. 
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TABLE 8.6 



DISTRIBUTION OF COXNUNITY WOMEN'S LENGTH OF STAY IN PROJECT REDIRECTION, 
SV LCN0N8TRATI0N ANO TYPE OF PR 06 RAN SPONSOR 





8 oo o nd 


il M M MahttO>ttA&4 A ^ 
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7-0 Monthi 
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Totil ' 
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12. B 
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13.1 


14.0 


Nunbir of Portlelponti 


87 


86 


163 


837 



SOURCES NDRC «elculet1ono fro* Cooaunlty Woman Enrollaent .nd Teralnotlon form* 
in the Project J.o<:i recti on Inforaotlon Ryetoa. 

NOTES i The aaapla for the oeeond daaonatratlon Ineludoe all eooeunlty aoaan aha 
anrollad by May 61, 1884, alloa1n 6 a alnlaua poaalbla atay of 11 .ontha bafera data 
ooll.otlon on'od la April 1886. Tha aaapla for tha flrot daaonatratlon Ineludaa .U 
eoaaunlty aoaan anrollad In Projoet Rodlraotlon through April 80, 1888. Thla allo.o o 
alnlaua poaalbla length of atay of 11 aontho boforo data oolloetlon andad on Norch 81, 
1886, oxe.pt In tha Booton alto. In Booton, data oolloetlon andad aoonor, ;„o «, 

alnlaua atay of 8 aontho. g 



Olatrlbutlono nay not odd exactly to 100.0 percent beeeuee of rounding. 
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table 84 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GOKMJKXTY VBCN'S REASONS 
FOR UEAVXNS PROJECT REDIRECTION* BY BITE 
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Nuabor of CoawunHy Voaon 
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CHAPTER 3 

SERVICE DELIVERY STRATEOIES AMP ODTCOMES 



A oentral purpose of the seoond Projeot Redirection demonstration was 
to study ways in whlob the oontent and delivery of services to teens could 
be Improved. Another was to examine the feasibility of operating the 
program in new settings, particularly in the school-based sites. This 
ohapter addresses these issues, foousing on the key serviee areas: 
eduoation, health oare, family planning and other life management skills. 
It also examines the duration cf teens' participation in the program, their 
reasons for leaving, and the overall oosts of serviee provision. Chapter 4 
will consider the sites' experience in strengthening employ ability 
activities. 

I. The Sample and rev Questions 

The sample followed in the first seotion of this chapter includes all 
teens enrolled in the seoond demonstration through December 31, 1984 for 
whom there were one or more completed IPP worksheets — the doouments staff 
used to traok teens' activities on a monthly *hls1s. 1 The purpose of 
seleoting this sample was to ensure that each teen had an opportunity to 
avail herself of program services for a minimum of four months before data 
oolleotion ended in April 1985. A four-month minimum seemed satisfactory 
because research on the original demonstration showed that the vast 
majority of teens who received program services began to do mo within the 
first few months of enrollment (Branch et al. , 1984). 2 Zt should also be 
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noted that the sample was United to tee ;h any IPP worksheet a in order 
to eliminate enrollees vho did not stay * * program long enough to take 
part in its activities. This allowed a wore accurate assessment of the 
program's accomplishments, 3 

Several key questions vere asked in this study examining the sites 9 
delivery of services and the teens 9 Involvement in these activities. For 
example, how many teens "ever participated* in the services designated for 
them? Bow much time did the teens spend in each service, and what was 
their rate of attendance? 

The following sections describe the patterns of involvement in each 
major Redirection service area (except in employability servloes, a topic 
discussed in the next chapter). The results found in this study are 
compared to those of the original demonstration in order to answer the 
overall question posed in the first ohapter: Was service delivery and the 
teens 9 reoeipt of services strengthened in the second round of program 
operations? The analysis oonoludes with a brief discussion of the teens 9 
length of stay in the program and their reasons for leaving It. 

II. Education flnd ?*nf\Y 

a. i&ifi&Ufin 

Project Redirection required that all of its participants be Involved 
in educational activities leading either to a high school or GED diploma. 
For the many teens who entered Project Redirection as school enrollees but 
who were poor students or had records of truancy — or for other reasons 
vere at risk of dropping out — the program 9 a goal was to keep them in 
school and help them Improve their performance. For the teens who had 
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dropped out before Redirection enrollment, the program tried to help them 
re-enter school and remain there* 

Panel A of Table 3*1 shows the proportion of the sample that "ever 
participated" in various educational activities: that is, they attended one 
or more days* In all of the school-based sites, most teens attended the 
schools that vere sponsoring Projeot Redirection* These are classified as 
alterr tive public schools, exoept in St. Louis, where the sponsoring 
agenoy was a regular public high school* In El Paso, most teens began by 
attending the Schoolage Parent Center, but returned to their regular high 
sohool the semester after delivery, as required by school district 
regulations. 

In two of the community agency sites, Atlanta and Cleveland, most 
teens attended regular public schools* In Greenville, about half of the 
teens attended regular public schools, while the other half participated in 
a GED preparation course taught four days a week, two hours daily, by a 
oertified teacher on the Redirection staff* Greenville was in fact the 
only one of the three agency programs that provided on-site educational 
services, primarily because eduoatlonal alternatives for school dropouts 
were limited in this rural community* (Other GED programs did exist but 
served adults and were not suited to the needs of young teens*) As & 
result of this on-site aotivity, 96 percent of the Greenville participants 
took part in a school-related program, a rate that exceeded the level 
achieved by most of the more urban sites* 

Another noteworthy approach of the Greenville site was the •Homebound 
Program^" aimed to keep teens from falling behind in their school work* 
Through an informal arrangement with the local sobools, a Projeot Redireo- 
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tlon teacher served as a oonduit between tha aoboola mod pregnant students 
who vara bona awaiting delivery. Tha taaohar relayed and assisted teens 
with school asslgnoents and administered their exams. 

Data on educational activities In Panel B of Table 3*1 are similar to 
those in Panel A, but allow direct oonparlsons between the school-based and 
agency sites and between the first and aaoond demonstrations, 1 ' The last 
two columns of the table indicate that, oonpared to teens in the first 
demonstration, those in the second were more likely overall to have "ever 
participated* in an educational activity (88 percent Tarsus 77 percent) and 
muoh more likely to have done so in a regular public aohool (60 percent 
versus 31 percent). Even the agency sites, which were comparable in many 
respects to the sites in the first demonstration, had a much higher 
proportion of teens in regular public schools (70 percent) than teens in 
the first demonstration. 

The intensity of teens* involvement in school or other educational 
services is as important in evaluating the delivery of Redirection services 
as the proportion of teens who aver received them. Panel A of Table 3,2 
presents data on tha average number of times teens participated in aohool 
or other educational activities. It should be noted that this sample 
differs from tha prior one in that it is limited to an earlier group of 
enrollees ~ those having IPP worksheets who entered Project Redirect on by 
My 31, 1984. Tha teens in this sample oould be tracked for a minimum of 
11 months, provided they remained in the program, 5 

Teens lr the second demonstration took part in an eduoatlonal activity 
for an avarage of 66 days vhll, they were ,nr oiled in Frojeet ledir,etion. 6 
By alt,, thia ranged froa a low of M day a in Albuquerque to a high of 107 
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day a in El Paso. Panel B of Table 3*2 presente tba daU by type of program 
sponsor in the second demonstration and for tha two demonatratione separ- 
ately. Tba taans in tba saoond demonstration — all si Us takan together 
— attended aore days of sobool or an aduoatlonal activity on average than 
those in the original sites (66 versus *7 daya), although the activity of 
teens in the original sites Bay be somewhat underestimated*? Host varia- 
tion in the aduoatlonal outoomes of the two demonstrations! however, was 
probably due to the dlfferenoes in the background characteristics of the 
two groupsi as desorlbed below. 

A statistical analysis, using aultlple regresslon 9 was conducted on a 
combined saaple of toons from both demonstrations to ooapare the average 
number of days that teens in each program participated in any aduoatlonal 
aotivity. Several Important background characteristics of the teens at 
enrollment were held oonstant: their age, athnlolty 9 highest grade 
completed, whether or not they were pregnant , already enrolled In school, 
or living in a two-parent household or part of a family receiving AFDC 
welfare. 8 

The analysis found that, when these background characteristics were 
held oonstant, the difference between the two groups In the average number 
of days spent In school became statistically insignificant. This occurred 
when the school-based and ooaaunity agency mites were coapared to the 
original sites and to aaoh other* Tba analyals further revealed that the 
higher level of school participation In the newer sites, shown in Table 
3.2, was most strongly influenced by the fact that fewer teens In those 
mites were dropouts at the time of enrollment, and a smaller proportion 
nere froa f sallies reoeiving welfare. 
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By the end of the seoond demonstration, aooording to available data, a 
total of 35 teens (or 8 peroent of all enrolleea with IPP worksheets) had 
graduated from high aohool or passed a OED exam. 9 This outoome Is similar 
to the one observed In the original demonstration after oontrolllng for 
differences In teens 9 background characteristics. 10 This small proportion 
of high school graduates refleots, in part, the young age of the teens when 
they entered the program and the faot that many were behind in grade level. 
It should be noted that these data are limited to a measure of educational 
completion while teens were still enrolled in Projeot Redirection. They do 
not include follow-up information on teens who left Projeot Redirection 
before completing their education. 

b. Fflm*lY Plfjinlnff 

At all Projeot Redirection sites, family planning Issues were 
addressed in a variety of ways, both formally and informally. In the 
school-based sites, they were Integrated into the ourrlcula of the family 
life and parenting classes taught by school staff, while staff at the 
agenoy sites covered them in regularly scheduled workshops. Moreover, 
these issues were routinely raised in peer group sessions as teens dis- 
cussed relationships with their boyfriends and other personal toplos. 

Sometimes these family planning services were provided by outside 
agencies; representatives from clinics sponsored by Planned Parenthood or 
local hospitals would be invited to the programs to discuss the use of 
contraceptives or related toplos. Many teens were also referred to local 
hospitals and olinlos to be examined and to procure birth control pills or 
other devices. In some mites, Redirection staff had a system whereby 
olinio staff helped to monitor the teens 9 family planning praotloes. When 




teens Biased their soheduled sppolntMnts for oheek-ups after having been 
given birth oontrol supplies, ollaloa notified Redirection staff, vbo 
thereafter oould talk to the teens about any probleas. 

Projeet Redirection staff believed that inforsal oounsellng vas very 
important in determining teens' needs and family planning praotloea. 
Typically, the topie vas broaohed at the point vhen teens rntered Projeet 
Redirection, or soon after, vben their needs were assessed for the ipp 8 . 
Throughout the teens' program stay, staff talked to the teens frequently 
about their use of oontraoeptives and any related concerns. 

Community women vere also expeoted to share in this responsibility. 
Interviews with staff members and oommunlty women suggest that, at most 
sites, regular in-service training sessions for oommunlty women oovered the 
topic of the teens* contraceptive praotloes and dlsoussed ways in which the 
oommunlty women oould deal with teens who were not following proper 
procedures. 

Interviews oonduoted with s non-random sample of 42 oommunlty women 
indicate that the volunteers paid fairly olose attention to this task. 
Over half reported that they actively encouraged the teens to use birth 
control regularly. Others said that family planning was mot sn issue 
because, to the best of their knowledge, their teens were reliable oontra- 
ceptora. let, four volunteers maid they had not dlsoussed the topic with 
their teens. 

Beta on teens' reoelpt of family planning servloes are available from 
the IPP worksheets. Panel A of Table 3.3 shows that 64 perosnt of the 
second demonstration teens "ever received* family planning mervloes while 
enrolled in the program. By Individual site, the proportion ranged from 74 
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8. PERCENT OF TEW 6 WHO EVER PARTICIPATED IN LIFE MANAGEMENT AND HEALTH ACTIVITIES, 
BY DEMONSTRATION AND TYPE OF PR 08 RAM SPONSOR 
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peroent in Brooklyn to over 90 paroent in St. Louis and Albuquerque, Panel 
B shows that a considerably higher proportion of teens In the aeoond demon- 
stration, ooa pared to those in the first , had reoeived sons f sally planning 
instruction (84 peroent rereua 61 percent). It is important to note that 
these proportions prlaarlly refleot the sore structured servioes: d5s- 
oussions and presentations in family life olasses and workshops antf Tlsits 
to family planning olinios. Informal discussions held with oommunity women 
and staff members were not likely to be reoorded on the IPP. 

Panel A of Table 3.4 ahovt the number of sessions attended by teens In 
the sample including enrollees through May 1984. On average, teens took 
psrt in about 10 sessions, but the range across sites vent from a low of 
two sessions in Atlanta to 21 in Albuquerque. The sohool-based sites (with 
the exoeption of El Paso) generated a much higher rate of aotlvlty than the 
agency sites, largely because the topio was incorporated into the regularly 
scheduled family life olasses that Projeot Redirection teens attended in 
school. The muoh lover involvement in El Paso may be related to the fact 
that many teens vere required to return to their regular schools while 
still in Redirection. Those who did so may have missed the structured 
lessons on family planning oovered In the olasses at the School age Parent 
Center* Some, however, may have taken suoh lessons before joining Project 
Redirection. 

From Panel B of TabJe 3.4, it is apparent that teens took pkrt in more 
of these servioes In the aeoond demonstration than in the first, where the 
average number of sessions par taan was two. It is interesting to note 
that the sohool-based sites aooount for »o?i of the aeoond-round Increase, 
with 15 as the mean number of sessions attanded. This difference la statis- 
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8. AVERAGE NUNBER OF TXNBB TEBMS PARTICIPATED IN LIFE RAMCEMGNT AND HEALTH ACTXVXTXESt 
•Y DEMONSTRATION AND TYPE OF PR 08 RAM SPONSOR 
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tloally significant even when the variation In teena 9 background character- 
latlca la oontrolled. 11 Agency sites differed little from the original 
programs on this measure. 

On the whole, It appears that the sites In the second demonstration 
achieved the goal of strengthening the family planning component, especi- 
ally in the school-banc <j sites. Zn almost all of the sitea 9 both staff and 
community women seem to have taken a more forthright approach to this 
subject than was the oaae In the flrat demonstration. On the whole, they 
ware not reluctant to engage teena In discussions **out their sexuality and 
to encourage those who were sexually Active to be careful and consistent 
contraceptive users. (Brooklyn may bfc the exception, perhapa because the 
community women/teen interaction was more questionable, as noted In Chapter 
2.) Zn the firat demonstration, particularly In ita earlier atages, 
program staff and oommunlty women were more hesitant to broach this Issue 
(Branch at al., 1984). 

Despite this new strategy, ataff found that helping some of the teens 
becomo faithful user a of oontraoeptlves was an ongoing challenge in the 
second demonstration, just as It waa In the firat. Many teena interviewed 
in the new altea reported that they were not using birth control, citing 
numerous reasons. Some maintained they were not sexually active. Others 
ceo plained about the aide effecta of the pill and said that It eeused them 
to gain weight or made them feel slok. 

Several staff members believed that many teena did not use birth 
control oonalatently because they ware only oooaslooally sexually active. 
Thia waa a pattern documented by the firat demonstrations ethnographic 
study (Levy, 1983). »t f staff also learned from the flrat demonstration 
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and their own observations that auob teens were apt to have unplanned 
sexual encounters for which they were unprepared. In these oases, staff 
usually counseled the teens to use the pill anyway. Just to be sure of 
protection. In other oases, they judged it better to withhold this kind of 
advice. As one staff member noted, 'Some of the young girls say they won't 
have sex again for a long time. You just have to accept that and keep a 
real close eye on them, 1 ' 

By the end of the second demonstration, 25 teens (or 6 percent of all 
enrollees with any IPP worksheets) had reported a repeat pregnancy while 
still enrolled in Project Redirection. A multiple regression analysis 
compared this outcome with that achieved by the original sites, controlling 
for differences in teens 9 background characteristics. 12 When these 
adjustments were made, the proportion of teens with a repeat pregnancy was 
approximately 4 percentage points lower than in the original sites — a 
difference that is statistically significant at the 5 percent level. 
However, this may partly reflect the teens 9 shorter length of stay in the 
newer sites, which means they were tracked for a shorter period of time 
than teens in the original sites. When the length of stay variable was 
controlled along with background characteristics, the difference in the 
repeat pregnancy rates was statistically insignificant. 

It is Important to emphasize that the available data do not include 
any pregnancies of the teens who left Project Redirection. It is thus not 
possible to compare the effectiveness of the two demonstrations in helping 
teens to delay post-program repeat pregnancies. 
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XXX. flther Life Management Activities 

a. Hum cm 

Aa a comprehensive program, Project Redirection 1 a goals extend beyond 
education and family planning tc help teena manage other aapeota of their 
lives. Ensuring that the teena learn the appropriate parenting skills and 
adopt good health care practices for themselves and their children are 
important aims of the program. 

Data presented In Chapter 2 showed that, with the exception of 
Greenville, moat teena had, in faot 9 received medloa! oare for themselves 
and their ohildren before enrollment. Panel A of Table 3*3 shows the 
proportion of teens at all sites who used these sery&M* after they became 
active in Project Redirection. Overall, the receipt of baalth services was 
quite high, exoept In Greenville. In that site, wb*r« v*ver tv (^thirds of 
the mothers had not previously obtained oare for their ohlL4rea 9 the propor- 
tion or teens who arranged for pediatric oare during *>ks demonstration 
Increased to approximately on»»half. Still, many babies were left without 
the appropriate medical services. 

Xt is unlikely that a lack of access to medical facilities oaused this 
poor ooverage in the Greenville area. While such facilities are scarce and 
transportation difficulties oould Impede their use, a clinic was located 
within walking distance of the Redirection office. And* even though teen 
mothers kept almost all of their soheduled ollnio appointments, (as will be 
Men), fewer appointments were arranged at this mite £&&n at the others. 
This dlfferenoe may reflect a general rural-urban difference In attitudes 
about using medioal mervioes, but available data oannot oonflrm this 
hypothesis, lever theless, Oreesvllle staff did not res^t xxtj? major health 



problems among teens or their children that vent without medical attention. 

Panel B of Table 3.3 presents further data on ollnio visits, cate- 
gorized by type of program sponsor and demonstration. It shows that 
notably fewer teens in the second demonstration received maternal health 
care than in the first (73 percent versus 69 percent). This could have 
occurred because a higher proportion of tejna in the first demonstration 
were pregnant when they entered Project Redirection and were thus in need 
of regular prenatal ca «e. When only pregnant enrollees in the second demon- 
stration are compared to those in the first, the data show that 90 peroent 
made maternal clinic visits — - five on average — while in the program. 
B. Parenting Education. nutrition and Other Activltiea 
Parenting, nutrition and other life management skills were taught in 
family life classes and workshops. At the school-based sites, these 
activities were available to all pregnant and parenting teens In the school 
programs sponsoring Redirection, and were offered as credit courses. In 
some oases, they were supplemented by workshops and peer group sessions run 
exclusively for Project Redirection teens. The regular classes covered a 
broad range of topics, including infant care, the social and psychological 
development of ohlldren, nutritious but inexpensive meal preparation, 
dressing and grooming. The additional workshop sessions often featured 
outside guest speakers, while the peer group sessions focused on more 
personal topics. 

Agency mites provided similar workshops and peer group meetings. In 
Atlanta and Greenville, they were l*d by staff members aooompanled by 
frequent guest speakers. Cleveland contracted with another nonprofit 
agency to conduct a 30-week series of life management workshops held at the 
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site on s weekly beaij. 

In Atlanta, poor attendance caused the staff to rethink a decision to 
provide life aanageaect olesaes at the program offices. With aoat partici- 
pants enrolled In the local schools, the staff secured an agreement from 
officials In two public high schools and one of the alternative schools to 
teach employability and life aenageaent classes In those settings. Thus, 
beginning In January 1985, Redirection staff have addressed these topics in 
the booerooa period at the high schools and in regular olasses in tbe 
alternative school. 

Panel A of Table 3.3 shows that 94 percent of Project Redirection 
teens received sone forn of life aenageaent instruction during the seoond 
demonstration, and aost had training in parenting skills and proper 
nutrition. The exception during this study period was the Atlanta site, 
where half of the teens never reoeived parenting instruction and 65 percent 
lacked nutrition training. The new arrasgenent with the school system, if 
oontinued, may Improve Atlanta'e delivery of these services. 

Prom Panel 6 of Tables 3.3 and 3.*. it can be seen that s higher 
proportion ct teens in the seoond demonstration than the first reoeived 
life management sotivities and, on average, took part in many more sessions 
oovering these topics. Tbr, difference in tbe average number of sessions 
attended is particularly obvious in the second-round school-based sites anc 
la statistically significant when teens' background characteristics are 
controlled. 13 

IT. Attendance in Seh«dul« d ActiTltl>« 

The preceding seotions have shown that Redirection sites la the seoond 
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demonstration — particularly the school-based sites — were able to 
Increase the amount of some types of services received by participants over 
those delivered in the first demonstration. It is nevertheless noteworthy 
that the never sites had mauy of the same difficulties as the original ones 
in getting the teens to attend scheduled activities regularly. Tables 3.5 
and 3.6 present data on the proportion of scheduled activities that teens 
actually attended. Vlth the exception of clinic appointments (which were 
almost always kept), teens in the second demonstration attended just about 
half of their scheduled activities. These rates approximate — - but in some 
cases are lower than — those in the original sites. For example, all life 
management classes were better attended in the first demonstration. 

Thus, sites in the second demonstration, which delivered considerably 
more units of family planning and life management instruction to the teens 
than the original sites, succeeded in raising the teens 9 active participa- 
tion in these services not so much because their attendance rates were 
higher as because they were scheduled for many isore sessions. The pattern 
was similar when the school-based and the agency sites were compared in the 
second demonstration. For example, on average, teens in the school-based 
sites were scheduled for 24 family planning sessions oompared to seven in 
the agency sites. This frequency is related to the fact that, in the 
sohool-baaed sites, these activities were often part of a regular oourse of 
study. 

Researoh on the original Project Redirection sites pointed to several 
reasons why attendance in the teen parent programs could be low. One was 
•imply the new responsibility of motherhood that crowded the teens' already 
busy sohedules of sohool and other activities. Serious personal problems, 
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TALE 84 

TEWS' *E**E ATTENDANCE RATES FOR EDUCATIONAL, LIFE KAh*E**T «D )CAL1M ACTIVITIES. IY RITE 
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80.1 
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87.7 
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87.6 



844 
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80UR0II NORC eelouletlone free ceekly IPP Rorkoheeto In bho Project Redirection Information Syataa. 

ROTESi 6eaplo includee teene ulth any ZPP Vorkchoote ■he enrolled 1n Projeet Redirection through 
Oecoabor 31* 1884. Data never participation In eotlvltlee free enrollment « rough April SO* 1866. 

The attendance rate for each activity 1e obtained by dividing the tote I mater of day a, ooorlono, 
•r vlolta that teene actually attended by the total o unbar that ttiey core eehoduled to ottend. Teene never 
eohoduled for e given activity are aseluded fro* one eanplo an a hi oh »• ottendenoe rate la beeod. 

*Xnclvdoo regular public ochool, 660 prograto end alternative echaole. 

'zneludoo faally planning, nutrition, parenting end ether Ufa Mnogeaent eotlvltlee. 



collection. 



a 

Seood an teene oho aero aethero at enrol leant or beoaaa aathero during the period af dote 
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TEENS' AVERAGE ATTENOANCE RATES FOR EOUCATXONALi LIFE MANAGEMENT AND HEALTH ACTIVITIES, 

BY DEMONSTRATION ANO TYPE OF PROGRAM SPONSOR 
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SOURCE t MORC cslculstlons froo aoekly IPP Workehoete In ths Projsct Redirection * 
Xnforootlon Systsn. 



NOTESi Ssopls for ths sscond d soon strs tlon Includes tssns alth sny IPP 
Workshssts oho onrollod In Projsct Rsdlrsctlon through Dscsabsr 91i 1884a Osts covor 
portl d pstlon In activities froo onrolloont through April S0 9 1995a 

Ssopls for ths first dononotrstlon Includss tssns alth sny IPP Workshssts 
•ho onrollod in Project Rsdlrsctlon during Jenusry 1 v 1992 through Auguot 91 i 1982. 
Osts oovsr psrtlclpstlon In sctlvltlss froo onrolloont through Dscsabsr S1 v 1882a 

Ths sttsndsncs rsts for ooch octlvlty 1s obtained by dividing ths totol 
nuober of doyo v sssslons or visits thst tssns eotuelly sttsndsd by ths totol nuabor thoy 
•ere echeduled to ottond. Teene never scheduled for e given sctlvlty srs excluded froa 
tho eeaple on ahloh the ettendenoe rote 1e beeed. 

'includes reguler public ochoole v SEO progreae end alternetlve schools. 

"... < ..... fr.. , ,..«, 

plsanlog sctlvltlss st ths Nsa York sits srs not Included. 

o 

Include! fully plsnn1ng v nutrition, perontlno end other life oenegeoent 

sctlvltlss. 

V. fr.. «,. 

plsnnlng sctlvltlss st ths Nsa York alts ore not Included. 



often caused by family situations, alto made it difficult for m&ay teens to 
sustain high 1st sis of participation. And, particularly In the second 
dsDonstratlon agency sites, logistical factors could fas an obstsols. tor 
■any tssns enrolled in school, Project ledlrectlon attendance meant a good 
deal of travel — fro© school to boss to pick up their babies and then on 
to the program 9 s of floes — a tin*- consuming proposition when public 
transportation was scarce or alow. As noted earlier, this problem gave the 
Atlanta site an Impetus to more Its life management and amployability 
workshops Into the public schools. 

In Greenville, the Project ledlrectlon staff consistently observed 
that attendance In program workshops was better among the out-of-achool 
teens enrolled In the on-site OED oourse. Once teens arrived for their 
classes, they remained for other program activities. It is Important to 
note, however, that OED attendance was much lower than attendance at the 
regular public schools by the lo-school teens. (See Table 3*50 

Mot surprisingly, attendance In Project Redirection activities at the 
school-based sites was olosely related to their level of school attendance. 
Participation In after-school, evening or weekend workshops tended to be 
less oonslstent. Overall, the school-based sites achieved somewhat higher 
workshop attendance rates than the agency mites (Table 3.6), but much oT. 
this difference reflects the experlenoe of the II Paso mite. The other 
school-based sites were less successful In sustaining high rates (Table 
3.5). 

lot all attendance problems were oaused by transportation and home 
problems. In some oases, absenteeism mlmply reflected a lack of motiva- 
tion. Indeed, staff members at several sites observed that attendance 
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varied with the weather — It was lowest on very cold and very warm days. 
Poor attendance probably also reflected the irresponsibility typical cf 
many adolescents. 

Another factor to remember Is that > many of the teens enrolled in 
Project Redirection had only a tenuous attachment to the eduoatlonal system 
and to other goals that the program was trying to promote. This was the 
real reason for trying to Involve them In the program In the first place. 
That doing so would be a challenge Is not surprising. 

V. Length of Stay in Project Redir ection and Reasons for Termination 

Among teens who ever became active in the second Project Redirection 
deLonstratlon (i.e. , those who had any IPP worksheets) £n£ who entered the 
program by May 31, 1984 (thus allowing up to 11 months of participation and 
data collection) , the average length of stay was 7.6 months. (See Table 
3.7.) This average was as low as 5.5 souths in St. Louis and reached a 
high of 11.7 ftonths in Atlanta. The average length of stay in the 
school-based sites was 7.0 months (Table 3.8) » only slightly shorter than 
the average for the agency sites (8.2 months). The distribution pattern 
shows that about 30 percent of the teens left the program within three 
months and about half left within six months. Over one-quarter remained 
longer than a year. 

Teens 1 length of stay In the second demonstration is somewhat lower 
than that found in the original Redirection sites, where the teens in this 
•ample stayed on average almost 10 ■onths. 1 * To examine reasons for this 
difference, the average lengths of stay for the two demonstrations were 
oompared, again controlling the teens 1 background characteristics at 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TEENS' LEJGTH Of ITAY » IHOJECT REDIRECTION* |Y fXTE 
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TABLE 9 .6 

DISTRIBUTION OF TEENS* LENGTH OF 8TAY IN PROJECT REDIRECTION, 
BY DEMONSTRATION ANO TYPE OF PROGRAM SPONSOR 
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enrollment. The analysis found that the diffaranca remained statistically 
significant. 15 

Reasons for the ahortar length of stay are not obvious. Zt say 
reflect unmeaaured oharacterlatlcs of the teens that oould not be oaptured 
by the data for thla study, or It nay hare been oaused by sons variation In 
the drcuaatancea under which the tvo demonstrations were operated. 
Another possibility is the lack of a stipend In the seoond demonstration. 
Zf this were a factor, one would expect a longer tenure for the teens in 
the Cleveland program the only site to provide such stipends. Zn fact, 
Cleveland's length of stay was 6.4 scntha. 

Of all teena In the seoond demonstration who left Project Bedirectlcn 
by the end of data collection (including those without ZPP worksheets), 
almost half were terminated because tfcey failed to oomply with one or more 
program requirements; another 16 peroent simply ended their oontact with 
the program. (See Table 3*9*) These reaaona similarly accounted for over 
half of the terminations in the first demonstration (Branch at si., 1984). 
About 12 percent In the seoond demonstration left for positive reasons; 
that is, they oompleted school or earned their GEDa, found a full-time Job, 
or were judged by staff as no longer needing the program. 

VI. Program Costs 

Data available from the sites permitted a limited analysis of program 
costs, as arecifiad In the research deaign. Operating expenses were 
raporUd to MDBC by aaeh ait. on a bi-aonthly basis, ualnj "-andard foras. 
Tbss. iaoludad .xponats ineuirod dlroetly by Proj.ot ;lon, suob as 

aalsry and frlngs banafita for prograa staff; atlpsnda r to eoaaunlty 
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FEBCEHTA6E DISTRIBUTION OF TEWS' RE* OSS 
FOR LEADING PROJECT REDIRECTION ■ BY SITE 
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women (and, In Cleveland, to teen*); and non-personnel expenditures, such 
as rent, telephone and of floe supplies. As in the original demonstrations, 
these reoords did not oover the oosts incurred by other organizations that 
provided services to Bedlreotlon teens, except when delivered under 
oontraot to the program. For example, the costs of life management classes 
and counseling services regularly offered by the schools were not Included. 

Because of the use of outside services and other data limitations, It 
was difficult to determine site expenditures with precision. 1 * A range of 
estimates is thus presented for each site — and for all sites combined. 
These should be viewed as not exact, but a rough approximation of the true 
costs of operating the program. 

In addition, two types of estimates are offered: the average oost per 
participant, based on teens' average length of stay In the program; and the 
average oost per service year, or the oost of keeping one teen In the 
program for one year.'? Vhen all sites are considered together, the 
average oost per participant is estimated to be from $1,000 to $2,000, 
while the oost per service year is between $2, COO and $3,000. Per 
participant oosts are lower because teens, on average, remained In the 
program for less than one year. 

Both of these estimates are lower than those found for the original 
mites, although comparisons must be made oautlously because of differences 
In available data. In the first demonstration, where the teens 9 length of 
stay was somewhat longer, the oost per participant waa just over $3»500 
(Branoh et al. , 1984). The oost per service year was slightly over $3,800. 

Across mites, progrsm oosts in the second demonstration varied 
oonalderably. Zn St. Louis, per participant oosts were less than $1,000 
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per year. In three of the sites ~ Brooklyn, Atlanta and Cleveland — they 
ranged from $1,000 to $2,000. For Albuquerque, El Paso and Mississippi, 
the cost was between $2,000 and $3,000. 

Each slte 9 s cost per service year Is higher than Its per participant 
expenditures. Per service year costs were estimated to be from $1,000 to 
$2,000 for Atlanta, $2,000 to $3,000 for St. Louis and El Paso, and $3,000 
to $i|,000 for Cleveland, Albuquerque, Brooklyn and Mississippi. 




CHAPTER ft 

EMPLOYMENT- SELATEn XgflYJCBS 



I. Approaches to Empiova hiiitv Sftnlfi js, 

As with almost all projeot Redirection services, the employability 
activities of the second demonstration were informed by the experiences of 
the first program. prompted by research indicating the Interest of teen 
■others in working, the first Redirection demonstration began with the 
clear intention of focusing on en ploy .ant issues. Program operators were 
to develop activities to teach teens about available occupational choices 
and to start preparing them to look for and hold regular Jobs. Whenever 
possible and appropriate, given the teens* young age and their 
circumstances, the sites were also to offer them work experience and job 
placement. 

In diverse ways, the four sites in the first demonstration did carry 
out much of this mandate (Branch at al., 1984), but for a number of 
reasons, the employability component was an initially difficult one to 
develop. At the outset, staff at some sites resisted making employment 
preparation a program priority. flawing education as a critical 
prerequialte to employment — and alao as a more appropriate activity for 
this age iroup — many staff members believed that the first order of 
business was for teens to finish school. Consequently, in the early 
stages, most sites downplayed employability Issues in favor of school 
attendance and obtaining aoHemlo skills. This decision also reflected the 
primarily social servloes background of staff members, who were less 
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f Miliar vltb the design and delivery of eaploynent eervioee than of otbera 
prescribed la ttaa prograa aodol. 

Oradually, aa other parta of the program operation bagan to fall into 
plaot 9 tba altaa vara abla to devote aore attantlon to eaployability 
eervioee. However, tbay discovered tba oomnunltlaa offarad fair eaployment- 
ralatad prograas and aotlTltlaa aultabla for tba young Redirection popula- 
tion, dilating aanrloaa vara for tba most part targatad to oldar teens, 
to tboaa vitb blgb aobool diplcaae or OEDs, and to Indlylduala not burdened 
vitb parantal responsibilities.) Aa a result, tba first-round altaa bad to 
taka a aore dlraot rola In providing eaploynent aanrloaa than bad bean 
anviaionad in tba original prograa aodol. 

Ona original alta 9 tba Phoenix prograa, davalopad a very aubatantlal 
aat of eaployaent-related activities. Tba Fmployaent and Training Compo- 
nant 9 aa it vaa oallad 9 vaa opan to Project Badlraotlon taana between tbe 
agaa of 17 and 19* Tba ooaponent flrat offarad partlolpanta an introduc- 
tion to tba vorld of vork through a week-long aeaaion bald at tbe Redirec- 
tion facility. Tbia orientation vaa followed by an assessment of tbe 
taana 9 Tooatlonal Intareata and akllla and tbe davelopaent of individual- 
ised aaployability plana. Partlolpanta than reoeived an average of 20 
vaeka of skills training at one of four training centers In tbe eoaaunlty. 
Tbe training vaa eoheduled aa a full-tiae activity! five day a a week. 

Phoenix, bovaver, vaa the exception; aoat altaa bad aore difficulty 
laplaaentlng tbia ooaponent. lever theleas, over tbe oourae of tbe flrat 
daaonatratlon, aevaral Inalghta that vara later to guide eervioe provlalon 
arrangeaeate In the aaooad prograa began to crystallite. Flrat, ataff 
found that the age of partlolpanta had oonaldarable bearing on tbe klnda of 
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aervleea they needed. For younger teens, vbo vara not likely to have btld 
even tune Jobs, eaployaent vu a distent oonoern. Thia group vu given a 
full introduction to the vorld of work and tba laauaa Involved. Soaa oldar 
taana alao raqulrad tbia approach, but thay vara nearing an ago vban aany 
youths antar tba labor aarket, and tba prograa bad aore of a raaaon to 
fooua on preparation for Joba. Vork experience and Job plaoaaenta vara 
■ora raaliatio poaaibllitlaa for tbaac teens than for thair younger 
oountarparta. 

Saoond, aa aitaa aaauaad tba raaponalbUity for providing amploynant 
aervioea, thay diaeovered tba laok of appropriate aateriala vith which to 
teach than. Available teaching aidea did not take into aocount the apedal 
needs of teen parents, and they vera often vritten at a level and in a 
atyle that vaa beyond the reach of the teens. 

Third, even though staff found that the teens vere reoeptlve to the 
idea of vork, aany parti eipanta failed to sake the key connection between 
future Job auooess and the need to do veil in achool. Teens vould announce 
their objectives aa good Joba, but vould nevertheless exhibit poor school 
attitudea and behavior. Moreover, ataff dlaoovered that, especially among 
the younger teena, aaployabllity activities and topics could be less 
engagicx than the parenting workshops that vere sore relevant to their 
lane die te oenoerna. 

In recognition of theae challenges, which were only partially aet in 
the flrat deaonatratlon, the eeoond aet of aiUa began with a reaolve to 
provide a store focused and ooaoentrated eaploy ability ooaponent. as 
detailed in the next Motion, aitaa took apedal care — through their 
decisions about the ooaponent* a foraat, aobeduling and inoentivea — to 
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maximise participation in amplcyability workshops. Cloaaly following the 
laad of the original demonstration, staff developed a two-tiered atruoture 
of instruction determined by the age of partioipanta. All teens were 
offered a basic orientation to the world of work, but older teens were sore 
directly pointed to employment. They were also given flrat priority for 
Job placements. 

In addition, to address the failure of many teena to recognize the 
importance of good academic performance, sites in the second demonstration 
plaoed increaaed amphasls on the role-modeling potential of oommunlty 
women. Citing the home and community backgrounds of many teens ~ where 
work, if there was any, was typically low-skilled and school success was 
not taken seriously — staff in the second demonstration were more apt to 
recruit community women with profeaslonal backgrounds and positive school 
and employment experienced. As discussed in Chapter 2, a high proportion 
of oommunlty women in the second demonstration had advanced degrees and 
oame to the program after work hours. 

Central to the intensified effort to provide appropriate amployablllty 
activities were the resources provided by * special grant awarded by the 
Of floe of Adolescent Pregnancy Programs (OAPP) of the D.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services. HDRC applied for the OAPP grant out of a 
oonvlctlon that the challenge of amployablllty programming was such that 
the si tea needed additional technical assistance and support to develop and 
carry it out. 

Funds from the OAPP grant supported three sets of activities. First, 
because sites wanted to avail themselves of useful outside services and to 
adapt them, as needed, to the requirements of teen parents, eaoh mite was 
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given funds to purobaae such servioea. These included eaployability 
workshops, career counseling, skills training and work azparlanoa slots, aa 
vail aa ancillary services Ilka transportation and oblld oars to enable 
teens to take part in tbe aotivitlea. 

Second, KDRC engaged e oonaultant experienced in preparing curricula 
direoted to adoleaoent parenta to work witb tbe sites to design snd write 
sn employ ability manual from tbe point of view of tbe Projeot Redirection 
populstion. Tbe guide, Training for Transition , vaa givsn to tbe sites in 
tbe spring of 1984 witb tbe request that tbey /ield test it over tbe 
balance of tbe demonstration period. Zn general, tbe sits response to tbe 
manual wss positive. 

Tbe tbird aotivity fsoiliUtsd by OAPP funda waa a conference 
sponsored by KDRC to a sal st tbe sitae in obtaining funda froa tbe Job 
Training Partnership Aot (JTPA). Tbe conference el so gave sites tbe 
opportunity to share sore general inaigbta on tbe delivery and aupport of 
employment-related aervieea. 

Supplied witb tbe guide, other teobnloal aaaiatanoe and tbe ability to 
purobaae services, tbe sites embarked on a more ambitious round of 
enployabllity workshops, vocational oounaeling and job placementa than bad 
been possible in the first demonstration. Tbe following seotlon da scribe's 
their experiences in more detail. 

ZZ. iBPloTahlllty Activities 

A. BapioTshllltv Workshops 

Tables *,1 through %.3 (panel A) give an overview of taena* participa- 
tion in employability activities at eaoh alts. Table ».1 IndloaUa tbe 
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•. PERCENT OF TEENS MHO EVER PARTICIPATED W ENRJO YNB1T-R B-ATIO ACTIVITIES, 
BY DEMONSTRATION AND TYPE OF PR 05 RAN SPONSOR 
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SOURCE* ADRC Caleulatlena frea aaafcly XPP Vorkahaata 1n Project Redirection 
Xnf eraetlan Syetea. 

HOTESi Saapla far tha aaoand iaaonatra tlan Ineludoa all taana alth any 1PP 
Vorkahaata aho anrallad In Prajaet Redirection through Docoabor 81, 1884. Data co 
portlelpatlan 1a aetlvltlaa fraa anralliant thraugh April 80, 1885. 
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BOUNCE l NDHC col cola tlono froo ooofcly IIP Vorkohooto In the Project Ncdlroctlon 
Xnforootlon lyotoo. 

NOTES t lenple for the eecend deeenetre tlen locludoe all tecne elth ony IIP 
Vorkohooto oho enrolled 1n Irojoct Indirection through ley .1, 1114. Dote cover 
*ert1c1pat1en 1n ectlvltlee froa aarellaeet through April 10* 1116. 

•ooplo for the flrot deoanat rati an laelodeo all teeno alth any IPP 
•orkohooto oho enrolled 1a Project Indirection dorlaf January 1, 1682 through June 80. 
1182. B.to cover pertl e1pet1en 1a aetlvltleo froa onrellaent through Norch II, 1883. 
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A. TEEMS' AVERAGE ATTENDANCE RATES XN EMPLODCNT-RB.ATED ACTIVITIES, BY BITE 
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8. TEWS' AVWAGE ATTWDANCE RATS IN EM RJDYM£NT-R ELATED ACTXVZTZE6f 
BY DEMONSTRATION AND TYPE OF PROGRAM SPONSOR 
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tha aaapla an which tha attandanea rata fa baaad. 

S Not applicable bacauaa aa Jab training actlvltlaa aara available In St. 

Louie. 
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proportion of teens who ever took part in thaaa aotlvltlea, vhlla Tabla 4.2 
above the average number of hours taa&a apant in tba component. Tabla 4.3 
praasnta attandanoa rates; taana 9 aotual houra in employment-related 
actlTltlaa dlTldad by tba number of aobadulad houra 

Panel A of Tabla *.1 shows that tba world-of-work seminars vara tba 
Boat widely uaed eaplcyability activity In tba demonstration. Pour altea 
reached over 70 peroant of their teens with these workshops, using a 
variety of strategies to do eo. Some sites drew on Internal school* or 
sgency staff, while others oontrsotad to outside organisations. Atlanta, 
St. Louis and Albuquerque purobaaed the time of staff members in their 
sponsoring agencies who ware already responsible for employment activities 
provided to other projects, while El Paso let a subcontract to the Women's 
Employment and Education organisation. MACE oonblned both strategies, 
assigning a Project Redirection employment apedallat to work with ataff 
from the Coahoma Community College. 

The achool-baced sltea all held employability workshops in school 
settings. Albuquerque gsve Redirection teens the opportunity to take sn 
elective class open to the school's broader teen parent population. 
Brooklyn's workshops ware scheduled after school in the Project Redirection 
office. Designed primarily for Redirection participants, other teens 
(including the fathers) ware also invited to attond. Aa noted in the 
previous chapter, MACE aobadulad ita amployabilliy workshops at ita Teen 
Parent Center, and Atlanta ultimately placet? them in the public schools. 

Cleveland alone bald all of amployabillty workshops away from the 
oantar of school aotivity, although EL Paeo soheduled Saturday sessions at 
the TVCA, which oould be attended by taena who had returned to their home 
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schools. Monthly workshops vers si so held at the community oollege 
assisting the Greenville site. 

Like their settings, the frequency of workshop sessions also varied. 
MACE, with a strong employment and training emphasis growing out of its 
JTPA funding, held employability workshops four times a week. Albuquerque 
and St, Louis ran workshops dally as a regular school class. The other 
sites usually operated them on a weekly or biweekly basis. 

The topics covered in the workshops were typically those used in 
world-of-work preparation ~ career exploration, job search and interview- 
ing techniques. However, the sites also took particular care to select 
topics that would interest participants and to focus on the special needs 
of adolescent mothers; they discussed such subjects as budgeting, managing 
dally activities, and balancing the competing demands of work and children. 
Sites also placed a good deal of emphasis on grooming and the appropriate 
dress for work, Brooklyn included a short series on "Dressing on a 
Shoe-String 19 and took teens on shopping excursions to teach them how to buy 
economically, Albuquerque formed a clothing bank and the donated articles 
helped teens to prepare for interviews and work. 

The workshops also focused on oommunioation skills. Some sites had 
teens view videotapes of themselves. "It's Important to show them how they 
look," said one staff member. Another oommented, "Most of these teens 
can't speak properly to an employer. They have to learn that street 
language is inappropriate in the workplace." 

The sites also experimented with the use of incentives to enhance 
workshop participation. Teens in Albuquerque and those In Atlanta who 
attended the alternative school received academic credit for the sessions, 
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and aonetary lnoectivea were availeble in Atlanta aad EI Paso. Other altao 
gave priority for joba to teens who vera regular workshop participants. 

B. Vocational Counseling 

Vocational counseling was the other widely used eaployaent-releted 
strategy. Aa a rule, agency sitea provided this aenrioe In a group format, 
while ct the sohool-based aitea, Tooational counseling was aostly provided 
by regular aohool vocational or guidance counselors. 

In Albuquerque and Atlanta, counseling balanced the lower utilization 
of enployabllity workshops (Table 4.1). Albuquerque, in particular, relied 
on vocational counseling as lta vehicle to deliver eaployability knowledge 
aicoe it was routinely scheduled f all those enrolled In the New Futures 
School, in Atlanta, lndividuel counseling was supplied by staff from the 
TVCA's JTPA progrsa. 

C. Job Training 

Because aost sites were unable to locate training providers suitable 
for the Redirection population, skills training was not a regularly 
scheduled aotivity except in the El Paso and Albuquerque progress (Table 
4.1). At these two sites, when appropriate resources were available, staff 
felt that job training was an excellent way to provide teens with aarket- 
able skills and to develop their sense of self-worth and responsibility. ' 

El Peso designed lta training aotivity speclfioally for Bsdirsotlon 
enrolleee. Starting with a survey of teens' Interests, staff found that 
aany wanted to work with children. Guided by these results, they developed 
a 1984 auaaer progrsa in oooperatlon with the El Paao TVCA to provide day- 
care aids training to 19 teens. Trainees received olessrooa instruction In 
ohild-care theory for two days a week and, during the other three days, 
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they took part in an on-the-job training aotlvity at a IWCA <iay-oare 
center. The oourae used a standard curriculum for day-care employees, and 
teens who completed the summer sequence reoelved a certificate for 100 
hours of training and ware eligible for available jobs in the TVCA centers. 
While in the program, trainees were given transportation money and day care 
for their own children, and at its conclusion reoelved $200 each. (in 
summer 1985, El Paso planned to offer similar training in computer- related 
skills through a local technical oollege.) 

Largely reflecting this successful instruction, El Paso had an overall 
reoord of placing almost three-quarters of its teens in training. The 
average time teens spent in the training (based on the whole sample) was 
157 hours. (See Tables 4.1 and 4.2.) 

When the demonstration began, Albuquerque* s New Futures School was 
already providing subsidized work experience to older teens who met JTPA 
eligibility requirements and could also cope with the dual responsibilities 
of school and work. The slots were funded by the local JTPA agency and a 
community development block grant. In this case, the OAPP funds gave the 
New Futures School flexibility to extend the work experience option to 
Redirection participants. 

In all, Albuquerque provided 24 percent of its Redirection enrollees 
with work experience (Table 4.1). On average, teens spent 12 hours in this' 
activity and had a 64 peroent average rate of attendance (Tables 4.2 and 
4.3). The types of placements varied. While none required a high degree of 
skills, a few (such as vacuum cleaner repair and a printing press operator) 
were non- traditional. Day oare, retail sales and clerical jobs, however, 
predominated. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Another strategy was "Job ahadovlng,* used in St. Louis. Teens 
involved In this aotlTltj vara assigned to vatoh workers performing duties 
in jobs that Interested then. Because actual work vas not performed, teens 
were not paid for this aotivity. 

D. Comparisons With the First Demonstration 

Overall, 83 peroent of participants in the seoond demonstration 
received some kind of amployabllity senrioe. Panel B of Table 4.1 ooopares 
this rate with that of a sample of teens in the first demonstration who had 
at least four months of follow-up. It shows that the newer sites Increased 
the proportion of teens who ever received employablllty services to 83 
percent over the 69 peroent attained by their predecessors. 2 

Panel B of Tibia 4.2 Indicates that teens in the seoond demonstration, 
on average, spent slightly less time in "any employablllty activity" — 48 
hours versus 51 hours^ — although it should be remembered that teens in 
the newer sites were enrolled in Project Redirection for a somewhat shorter 
period. Somewhat more of the teens 9 time was spent in world-of- work 
seminars, while less time was devoted to job training and individual 
counseling. Panel B of Table 4.3 shows, however, that the attendance rate 
in employablllty activities was generally higher in the first demonstra- 
tion. 

Within the original demonstration, much of the activity in the area of 
employablllty is accounted for by the Phoenix program. As explained 
earlier in this chapter, that site had developed an ambitious employment 
and training (component in which a good nmber of teens took part in a 
full-time, 20-week program of skills training. Because Phoenix vas unusual 
in this respect, a supplemental analyals was oonduoted to oompare the newer 
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sites to the original ones, excluding Phoenix* When this was done, the 
average amount of tine teena spent in 'any enployability activity" was 
found to be significantly higher in the never sites — 48 hours versus 18 
hours. 4 Moreover, when all of the sites are compared individually, the 
averages of the three original sites were exoeeded by those of five of the 
seven never sites. (Brooklyn and Cleveland were the exceptions to this 
pattern.) This service gain can be attributed to the faot that sore 
activities were scheduled in the second demonstration than the first — 
generally the same pattern found for life management activities. 

III. Participa nt Employment 

In deciding how to handle job placements, program operators vere 
keenly aware of several, sometimes competing, considerations. While they 
knew only too veil bow teens could benefit from the income from paid 
employment, they also recognized the difficulties teens vould face in 
handling the simuJ taneous responsibilities of sobool, parenting and vork. 

Site staff alijo realized that they vould have to oontend vlth some 
negative employer attitudes about hiring disadvantaged youths. The young 
age of participants and the faot that Project Redirection teens vere 
pregnant or mothers of young children could only heighten their reluctance. 
Maqy employers vould expect teen parents to be absent vben their children 
vere ill or if child care vas unavailable, and others vere concerned about 
pregnant teens in the workplace. Some vere not covered by any insurance 
for workers under 18 years of age. 

Motwithatanding all of these obstacles, staff recognized that vork 
•xperienoe vould be one of the best vays to prepare teens to enter the 
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labor market after high school graduation. However, they regarded 
world-of-work seminars and Job training oouraes as prerequisites to 
placement in jobs. Thus, ae previously noted, job plaoeaont priority went 
to the older teens, those nearing high school graduation or OED oonpletion, 
and those judged mature enough to handle work along with their other 
responsibilities. In oontraat, summer jobs were sade available to a wider 
group of teens, although those scheduled to attend stunner school were not 
selected for positions. 

Albuquerque, Greenville and Cleveland sade extensive use of full wage 
subsidies, which are generally considered useful to encourage employers to 
provide work experience to disadvantaged youths. For example, Albuquerque 
drew on a combination of funds to pay the ainlmum wages of Redirection 
participants who were placed in jobs sfter the successful completion of 10 
sessions in their world-of-work classes. The Cleveland TVCA, using funds 
provided by the OAPP grant, employed 17 Redirection teens in Its administra- 
tive headquartera for a seve.vweek period over the summer. Ten of these 
teens entered training in the WCA'a adolescent pregnancy prevention 
program to learn how to become counselors. The others were assigned to a 
variety of duties Including filing, bookkeeping and photocopying. Priority 
for these slots was given to high school graduates, pregnant teens and 
those who had good attendance In eaployabllity seminars. Cleveland also 
paid the minimum wage. 5 

Greenville had the most suooess with subsidized placements. Those 
teens who attended MICE'S four-day-a-weok world-of-work classes regularly 
and performed wall beoaae candidates for plaoement In fully subsidized, 
par U time jobs paying the minimum wage in the private sector, which it was 
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hoped would result In peraanent, unaubaldlsed blrlng. MACE vaa able to 
place 15 taana la auob Joba, 11 of vblob evolved Into peraanent poaltlona. 

Summer Toutb Employment Prograaa offarad by loeal JTPA agencies vara 
tba aaoond most vldaljr uaad aouroa of work experience poaltlona. All of 
tba altaa rafarrad eoae of tbair partlolpanta In tbaaa Joba during aobool 
raoatlona. However, tbaaa J.ba vara In graat danand ao JTPA aganelea In 
several ooaaunltloe vbara projaot Redirection vaa oparatlng aelaoted 
partlolpanta by a lottary system. Tbua, vblla Radlraotlon ataff aant a 
good nuaber of taana to tba local JTPA agenoy, only a fav aotually obtained 
joba. 

Some taana eeoured Joba on tbalr own. Wban taana vara aaployad during 
tba aobool year, alte ataff oloaely aonltored their aoadenlo performance, 
reminding tbea tbat aooeptable aobolaatlo performance abould be their flrat 
priority. 

Thlrty-alx percent of the teena In tba aaoond demonstration — 159 
young women In total — eeoured employment during their atay In the 
program. 6 Tbla ranged from a low of 13 percent in El Paao to over to 
percent in Albuquerque, Greenville and Brooklyn. St. Louis and Atlanta had 
ratee of 19 paroent and *3 percent, reapeetlvely. Overall, the employment 
rata vaa close to that of the flrat deaonatratlon in which 39 percent of 
the aaaple need for oomparlaon purpoaea had become employed. 7 

if. Tat DaaaaaicaUfla tad JJtl 

With JTPA the primary aouroa of federally-funded training services for 
tba disadvantaged, a natural queatlon la how veil the deaonatratlon sites 
vara able to tap into lta resources. Generally, the altaa did not make 
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very extensive um of JTP1 during this period, primarily beoauac of its 
funding requirements, jipi generally emphasises a high nU of plsoesents 
after program completion, an •aphaals that tanda to dlaoouraga funded 
aganolaa from aanrlng individual a vho will have difficulty finding 
unsubaldlzad employment, even aftar program aaslatanoa. Cleveland 
Redirection etaff, for example, appllad for Jipi funding from Cuyahoga 
County, but thay vara rebooted baoauaa tha prograa vaa not azpaetad to 
aohleve the targeted plaoeaent rata by the and of ita grant. The parent 
agencies of both the Atlanta and Albuquerque aitea already had JTPA funds 
when the deaonatratlon began, but vere unable to use thla funding source 
for Redirection activities. 

Some exceptions to this general pattern could be found. Brooklyn 
referred a few participants to a apeclal JIPA-funded aumaer eaployaent 
prograa for pregnant teens; Atlanta used individual counseling funded by a 
JTPA-aupported WCA prograa; and the Sumner Youth Employment program Jobs 
were scattered throughout the aitea. The most notable exception was 
Oreenville which, as dlsoussed earlier, gained JTPA aupport for Project 
Redirection by narrowing ita eligibility oriteria. 

If OAPP and other funding aouroea had not been available to the sites 
during the demonstration period, it appeara unlikely that JTPA by itself 
could have met Redirection* a needs for amployability services. An 
important question is whether thla aituation can change in the future, when 
the aitea no longer enjoy deaonatratlon atatua. 

One due to the answer way be a trend toward the broadening of youth 
program guideline* among JTPA agencies. Although only need minimally 
during the period when tha sites first sought funding, JTPA regulations do 
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luclude some opportunities for programs serving disadvantaged teen parents 
to obtain resources. For example, there are regulations that ask local 
agencies distributing JTPA funds to develop a set of "youth competencies 91 
to measure performance based on a system of "benchmarks" — measures such 
as "passing three employer Interviews" or "correctly spelling selected 
words." These competencies can satisfy JTPA placement goals, if the JTPA 
steering committee so allows, JTPA also allows states and administering 
agencies to set aside a small peroentage of funds to serve particularly 
diffioult oategories of individuals, and teen parents are one of the groups 
specifically named. 

There are some indications that JTPA agencies are more likely to avail 
themselves of these optional measures today than they were at the onset of 
the second demonstration. The sites 9 prospects for using JTPA funds during 
the post-demonstration period are discussed further In the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 5 

THE PBOCESS OP TWSTTTn TIOWALTZATTQW 



A main objective in the Moond demonstration baa baan to atudy tba 
Rediraotion altaa* axparianoaa in institutional ixing thair programs. As 
used here, tba tarn "institutional lxation* means tbat a program baa baooae 
an astabliabed part of a largar agency or system or baa itself beoome an 
indepandent agency, and ia supportad by operating funda tbat are ezpeoted 
to continue. 

This obapter firat raporta on tba • tending of etch of the altaa at tba 
and of the study period. It then examines the aajor obstacles to institu- 
tionalization and die cue sea the key strategies sites used in their attempts 
to overcome then. Their experienoes may be useful to other programs who 
are seeking stable and permanent funding. 

I. The Objective 

All sites entered the demonstration with tba goal of eventual institu- 
tionalization, and thay pursued tbla objeotive throughout the two-year 
period. At the outset, this goal vaa partly sustained by the encouraging 
interim findings from the firat demonetisation. As diaouased in Chapter 1, 
the oomprebenalve program approach seamed feasible to operate, and the 
sites in that firat round were able to recruit a sufficient number of teens 
and oommunlty women. The analysis comparing Project Redirection teens to a 
matched group of comparison teens bad found tbat, by 12 months after 
program entry, Redirection teens bsd better educational and amployebility 
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outcomes and fever subsequent pregnancies. 

The final results of the first demonstration became available in late 
1984 — veil after the second demonstration was under way. While the 
operational experience of the program was still promising, the impact 
findings were less encouraging. The research showed that many of the 
positive effects of the program observed at 12 months had dissipated by the 
24-month point, when the teens were no longer in the program. (However, 
longer-term effects did persist for some subgroups, particularly in the 
educational area.) 

These findings did not weaken the commitment of the sites or spon- 
soring agencies in the second demonstration to seek institutionalization of 
Project Redirection, in whole or in part. In the impact study, the young 
women to whom Project Redirection teens were oompared were themselves 
served at a fairly high level by other teen programs, although without the 
community woman component and the other supports that Redirection offers. 
Thus, the Redirection test was a conservative one, measuring only the 
incremental effeots of the Redirection approach over the variety of other 
service mixes provided to comparison teens. The effectiveness of Redirec- 
tion services oompared to no services at all or only minimal services, 
as program planners had Intended — could not be determined. 

Still, almost half of the teens in both the Redirection and comparison 
samples of the first demonstration had become pregnant again by the 24- 
month point, and over half had dropped out of school. These findings 
dearly imply that, for both groups, a stronger intervention is needed. 

The intention of the second demonstration sites to pursue institution- 
alization expressed their oommitaent to assist a group clearly in need of 
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assistance, la their vlw, Project lodlrootion was a vehicle for deliver- 
ing important Mnrleaa to pregnant and parantlog taaaa but vaa not a etatie 
■odel. Tba most effeotlve vaja of providing services ara expected to 
evolve on tba baala of oontlnuad experience in working vltb this popula- 
tion. 

Thus, tbla analysis of institutionalixation la oonoarnad laaa vltb tba 
futura of tba ladlraotlon model aa origlnallj daalgnad than vltb tba 
laaaona it oan produoa about building a atabla environment for ongoing 
programs targeted to tbla population. In tba area of aoolal policy, aa In 
■any othere, nav Idaaa tried in tba oontaxt of a deaonatratlon or pilot 
project often dlaappear at tba oonolualon of a sbort-tera funding eommit- 
■ent. The prooeaa of obtaining ongoing support is frequently long and 
diffieult, and auooess dependa on aore than the aerito of the idea itaelf. 
For this reason, it is useful to examine the obstacles end the strategies 
they adopted in a prooess aimed toward injtitutionalixatien. 

For tbla atudy, auoh an examination vaa possible because sites initi- 
ated early efforts to achieve tbla objeetive. However, it la important to 
note that, as expected, this prooess vaa not ooapletcd by the demonstra- 
tion's oonduaion. Although the story reported here la therefore 
unfinished, the experiences of the sites during this observation period 
offer useful lessons about conditions that aid or impede progress toward 
long-tera financial rjpport for new service programs. 

XX. The Prospects for TnntUutloniiMt^n 

la of the summer of 1985, the proapeeta for long-tera funding commit- 
aanta varied aoroaa the altes but overall were quite promising. In only 
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one site — Albuquerque — were funding arrangements for the cooing year 
still in progress at the tine of this writing. Long-term commitments vere 
actively being sought, and the prospects appeared positive. In the mean* 
time. New Futures was able to use a small amount of money from its Title XX 
Social Services Block Grant, along vlth resources from the Albuquerque 
Community Foundation, to continue the project for several months while 
these additional funds vere being pursued. 

While funding arrangements are quite diverse, the pattern of Institu- 
tionalization generally shows that the sites have developed three broad 
sources of support: public, private, or a combination of both. In two 
sites, El Paso and St. Louis, Redirection will operate primarily vlth 
government funds. Cleveland, Atlanta and Brooklyn are expected to depend 
mostly on philanthropic contributions, such as allocations from the United 
Way and other private grants to the sponsoring agencies. The Greenville 
site will rely on a combination of public and private resources. While 
some of its operating funds are expected to come from government sources, 
especially JTPA, it will necessary for the privately-funded sponsoring 
agenoy to oontinue to assume the overhead costs if the program is to 
survive. 

A. Publlolv-Based Institutionalization 
1. El Paso 

Of all the sites, the El Paso program has secured the largest 
amount of suport for oontlnued operations nd expansion. In the late 
spring of 1 985 t the Texas Department of Human Resources chose the project 
to become part of a five-year state demonstration program for pregnant and 
parenting adolescents. Vlth a commitment of $500,000 a year, for five 
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years (contingent on progress after the first year). Project Kedirectlon 
will grow froo a aingla-slte program covering only one of seven school 
districts in El Paso to a multl-alte program senring teens in almost all 
areas of the oounty. The project will be administered by the n Paso TVCA. 

The Department of Hunan Resources Initiated the state demonstration 
and partially funds it, but support also oomes from other agencies: the 
Texas Education Agency, the Departaent of Health, and the Departaent of 
Community Affairs (vhloh administers JTPA and ooanunlty development block 
grants). The long-range goal of the Departaent of Human Besouroes ~ 
toward vhloh the multi-year demonstration is aimed — is to develop a state- 
vide teen parent program, with ongoing support speoifled in the state 9 s 
budget. Perceiving that teenage mothers are the fastest growing segment of 
the welfare oaseload in Texas, Department officials continue the Redirec- 
tion objectives of helping teens to oomplete their education or to attain 
sufficient training to become employable, thus reducing their need for 
welfare* 

With substantial resouroes thus oommltted for several years, the site 
took a major step toward long-term survival. But it has not yet become 
institutionalized, in the strict sense of the term, since funding oomes 
from a time-limited pilot project grant. In affeot, the question of the El 
Paso program's more permanent institutionalization has been deferred for 
the time being. Tet, the project 1 a expansion over the next few years 
surely enhance a its prospects for long-term support. 
2. St. Louis 

lbs fats of the St. Louis Project ledlrection projeot is oloeely 
linked to that of the Parsnt Infant Interaction program, of vhloh ledireo- 
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tlon bad been a part. For the past few years, PUP baa been funded by a 
combination of Danfortb Foundation grants and tbe State of Missouri's 
desegregation funds. According to a metropolitan desegregation plan 
enaoted in 1983, tbe state is required to Batch other funds raised for 
special services in non-integrated schools. Through 1985» the Danfortb 
Foundation's grants were the basis of that natch for PUP, operated in 
Vashon High School, 

Because Danfortb, like other foundations, does not provide long-term 
operating funds for projects and because the state desegregation atonies 
are slated to end in a few years ~ the survival of PIXP ultimately depends 
on an allocation of resources from the oity's school budget. The first 
suob commitment from the school district was received in tbe spring of 1985 
for the 1985-86 school year — - $86,000 for PUP and Projeot Redirection — 
and it thereby leveraged tbe same amount from the desegregation fund. 

All sobool budget allocations are for one year only. Therefore, PUP 
wust work to solidify its support of the oity's school board in tbe coming 
years, and convince the board to fund the program fully after the special 
state desegregation monies are terminated. 

B. Privately-Based Institutionalization 
1. Clavaland 

Cleveland's progress toward institutionalization has been aided 
by a fundamental shift in the mission and organizational structure of tbe 
IWCA, the Redirection sponsor. Beginning in 1983» under the leadership of 
a newly hired exeoutlve director, the IWCA's foous moved away from re- 
creational and 'social adjustment" services toward those aimed at enhancing 
social development and economic power of women, particularly minority women 
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and ttena. Organisationally, the TV CI has adopted a sore centralised admln- 
iatrative atruoture to coordinate program planning. 

Slnoa part of tha TMCA's nav fooua is dafinad as sarrloaa to taan 
motbera, Projaot Redirection la ona of tha Inatrunants of fulfilling it. 
Thus, baglnnlng In 1986, tha prograa la to ba supportad by ragular operat- 
ing funda of tha TWCA, which are normally supplied by the United Way. 

When the United Way alloc* Us funda to an organisation, it distributes 
then across oategorles reflecting its own hierarchy of goals. Project 
Redirection aetivitiea fall lato several of tha United Way's top priority 
areas, including •social sarrloaa to usvad motbera,* »aocial sarrloaa to 
residents and families," "family life education" and »Job development." 
Thus, the United Way allocation prooeaa and tha prominence of Project 
Redirection in the mission of the TWCA virtually ensure that the program 
will have long-term aupport in Cleveland. 

The TWCA also plans to pursue other sources of funding for Redirection 
aerviees and hopes to expand the program to several of ita branches. Its 
new eyste- wf coordinated planning will facilitate that expansion. How- 
ever, until United Way aonlea are reoeived in January 1986, the Cleveland 
Foundation has agreed to extend ita funding for Projaot Redirection, giving 
the program stability for the rest of the year and time to plan for 
expansion. 

2. llilDlft 

Like ita Cleveland counterpart, the Atlanta TWCA haa aa its 
•antral mission the •empowerment of women, • and it, too, views Project 
indirection as playing a central role in that mission, progreaa toward 
instltutionallsation baa been more limited, however, partly aa a result of 
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the site's late entry into the demonstration. Ultimately, Atlanta's goal 
is, like Cleveland's, to use regular United Way allocations to support the 
dominant share or the Project Redirection budget, but this Is not viewed as 
a realistic option for the near future. Instead, the agency is seeking 
support from the United Way's New and Expanded Services Fund, a separate 
source of discretionary money designated for special projects. 

Because those funds would cover only about two-thirds of Project 
Redirection's projected budget, additional resources are being sought 
elsewhere. As of this writing, the future funding of Project Redirection 
remains uncertain. 

3. BrpPklYB 

Owing In large part to a recent program reorganization and a 
shift in the sponsoring agency from High School Redirection to the New Tork 
City Urban League, progress toward institutionalization has been limited at 
the Brooklyn site. Eventually, this goal could be achieved if the Urban 
League begins to allocate core funds to Project Redirection, although It is 
not expected that such funds would ever fully support the program. As Is 
the case in other League activities, a combination of public and private 
monies specifically designated for Project Redirection would have to 
supplement core resources. Nonetheless, a League allocation, possibly to 
pay the salary of a oentral Redirection staff person, would mark the 
project as an established League activity. 

Currently, Project Redirection, which remains housed at Blgh School 
Redirection, is working to stabilise its operations, and continues to be 
supported primarily through short-term foundation grants, 
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C. Public/Private TMtttuUenHlMtion 
1. Oraainrlllo 

In the foreseeable future, project Ptdlrootlon in Oreenville will 
depend on oontinued receipt of JIPA funds. With a new grant of #86,000, 
this has been aoooapllahed for fiscal year 1985-86. the program also 
relies heavily on its sponsoring agency, MACE, which helps to support 
Project Redirection by absorbing the salary of the program director and 
donating spaoe, accounting and other overhead services. 

Continued support free MACE is contingent on JIPA or other funding. 
JTPA sllocations, In turn, depend on the progrsa »s ability to aeet per- 
formance standards agreed to in a contract with the local Private Industry 
Council, which approves the dlsbursenent of JIPA funds by the Governor's 
Office of Job Development and Training. These performance criteria include 
a 38 percent placement rate into unsubsidlzed Jobs as part of an overall 80 
percent "positive termination" rate, which can also be met by the teens' 
development of employability competencies/ 

e 

HI* PSCtors Affecting Tnat ltutlonalltatlon Onteomsa 

As ths preceding seotlons hsvs suggested, institutionalizing programs 
can be a lengthy proosss. As expeoted, in none of the sites was the 
process really ooaploted by the and of the demonstration, nevertheless, 
observations of site experiences up to this point suggest a number of 
insights about potential barriers to inatitutionallaation and possible 
strategies for overcoming them. This rootlon considers these Issues. 
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A, Potential Barriers 



1. Philosoph ical Concerns 

One of the ohlef obstacles to obtaining long-term financial 

support for social service programs is competition with other programs for 

limited resources. In the words of a recent study of teen parent programs 

in 10 communities (Weatherley et al. f 1985): 

Adolesoent pregnancy programs, like other social welfare 
services that depend on public and voluntary resources, 
require some measure of popular and political support, or at a 
minimum, tolerance. in an era of limited resources and 
growing service needs, adolesoent pregnancy programs must 
compete with a host of equally worthy claimants ~ services to 
combat hunger, hooelessness, child abuse, mental retardation, 
infectious disease, and so forth. 

The competition is more severe in the case of teen parent programs 
because of the sensitivity of the issues of adolescent sexuality and parent- 
hood. The Weatherley study continues: 

As an issue vying for attention and support, adolescent 
pregnancy confronts unique and severe obstacles. Despite, or 
perhaps because of, the permissive attitudes toward sexuality 
that emerged in the 1960s, a powerful stigma is attached by 
many adults to adolescent sexuality, pregnancy and parenthood. 
This stigma extends to services designed to prevent pregnancy 
or to assist teenage parents and their children. Exoept for 
the service providers, the issue lacks a vocal constituency to 
lobby for resources. 

Philosophical concerns were encountered in several sites, especially 

those depending on publio resouroes for institutionalization. In St. 

Louis, for example, a staff member explained that opposition from some 

school system administrators and school board members was an earlier 

constraint in building support for the PIIP program: 

Some of the school board members are opposed to programs like 
PIIP, which they think may be suggesting to teens that "it's 
okay to get pregnant, we will take oare of you,* Others 
believe that the school system should be involved in this 
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problem, and should integrate PUP into tha aobool program, ao 
that teena will not have to drop out and will not bacone 
dependant on welfare. 

Conoerna about pup»s and Redirection's approprlateneaa in a regular 
publie high aobool vere aggravated by the fiaeal probleaa of the St. Loula 
achool system, and a belief that taxpayers' dollara sight be better apent 
on aoademlo lnatruotlon and textbooks. Reflecting thia perapeotlve (which 
later changed) one administrator ooanentcd: 

2!, A?? J* 0 ?}** °f tt# mthocil - •y» t *» i» inatruetion. 
Project Redirection and PUP are beyond that firat priority. 
So their future dependa on dollara. 

In El Peso, project Redirection and the Sohoolage Parent Center experi- 
enced similar realatance from acne middle-level aobool system adminlatra- 
tora. Compounding thia vaa a negative attitude among some residents in the 
community toward family planning programs. it an earlier time, for 
example, a boycott agalnat the United Way, organized by a local Roman 
Catholic blahop, vaa held to protest the organization* a contributions to 
Planned Parenthood. However, aa will be discussed later, such sentiments 
were declalvely outweighed by etreng support for Project Redirection and 
the Sohoolage Parent Center from influential oommunlty leadera. 

2. IneOBgruanfr Qq^j 

1 seoond difficulty was the need to convince potential fundera 
that the fit between their go els and Redirection's was sufficiently dose 
to merit suport. Cosprebonalvo progress like Project Redirection have the 
potentia? to serve the lntereata of funding agenclea with widely divergent 
objeotlvea. Revertheleaa, while staff may suooeed in identifying a ©ongru- 
•noa of Interests, It may not be obvloua — or strong enough — from the 
perspective of funding agencies, particularly those with little prior 
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Involvement with teen parent programs, In Cleveland, for example, • 

proposal to tho local JTPA agency for support of Project Redirection' a 

enployebility component waa turned down baosuaa tha program was not viewed 

aa orlantad toward job placement. Ivan in Greenville, where major funding 

waa in faot provided by JTPA, Initial oppoaltlon waa anoountarad from the 

Local Planning and Private Industry Council a, whioh must approve such 

requeete. As a repreeantative from tha Governor's Offioa of Job 

Development and Training explained: 

Tha oounoil tends to be bosti-e toward any program that la not 
specifically an occupational program, such aa welding or 
olarloal training for thoae who oan and will gat a Job. Aa 
amployore, they feel they should go for a sore Job-ready and 
likely- to-be employed group* They* re not lntaraatad In the 
pregnant teen population. 

Tbaae experlenoea raise tha sore general quaatlon of the potential of 

taan parent programs to secure funding from the JTPA system. While 

Greenville* a experlenoea auggest that thla oan be done, it la not an easy 

taak. Not only are these program a not viewed aa training agencies, the 

young age of many of their clients and tha many steps that need to be taken 

to cvcrocme educational dafloita make tha prospects for employment seem 

diatant. Coneequently, tha flexibility of tha "youth oompetency criteria, " 

which are mat by the JTPA adminlatrative agencies as alternatives to Job 

plaoement in defining successful program performance, will Influence the 

aooasa that taan parant programs have to JTPA funds. 

3. ShorUTarm Funding Patterns 

A further oonatralnt on institutionalizing j^rograas like Project 
Badlrmotion is tha reluctance of most private foundations to provide 
organisation* with ongoing operational support. Typically, like the 
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community foundations involved In the ltdlrtotlon demonstration, they 
prefer to fund innovative pilot programs in tht bop* that, If they are 
Judged worthwhile, they will be adopted and expanded with public or other 
private reaouroea. 

Of oourae, even aoat public funding ooanltaenta are not guaranteed to 
oontlnue year after year. Aa with the JIPA funds In Oreenville and the 
aehool board reaouroea in St. Loula, allooatlona must be sought annually 
and energies expended in that effort. Long-Urn funding la probably most 
secure under clroumstanoea suoh as those in Cleveland, where regular 
allooatlona froa United Vay are likely to endure aa long aa the TVCA 
■aintalna ita poaltive reputation and the United Vay ita ooonltaent to 
current prioritiea. 

B. StCitiglgg for Building Support 
1. Pafinipg Progrea Oo»la 

The obvious oongruenoe of goals that existed between Cleveland's 
IVCA and the United Vay, and between El Paso's program and the consortium 
of atate agenolea aeeking to launch a new project, was fundamental to the 
continuation and expanalon of these Indirection programs. In some oases, 
however, a program' a goala cannot be left to "apeak for themselves," but 
must be deliberately oast and presented In a way that hlghllghta the 
program* a aultabllity for the f under. 

Qreenvllle la an exoellent ease In point. As Just dlsoussed, the site 
had managed to secure funding for the demonatratlon In part by adapting its 
orn model to JTPA requirement*. DeaplU this, during the demonstration 
period, Greenville did not manage to meet the criteria incorporated into 
ita JTPA eontraot. Still, staff were able to obtain funding paat the 
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demonstration period. This oame about in large part because staff argued 
to JTPA funders that their Interest in improving the employabillty of local 
citizens was being met through Pnojeot Redirection's oomponent focusing on 
eoployment-r elated activities. They also urged that the Looal Planning 
Council and the PIC view Redirection's accomplishments in the oontext of 
the disadvantaged nature of its target population and Greenville's general- 
ly poor eoonomio conditions. As a result, the JTPA group consented to 
oontinue funding for Redirection, at least during the next year. Thus, the 
program's advooates had, in this ease, been able to suooessfully define 
their mission, shoving that it did Beet local JTPA interests and even 
broadened JTPA's reach to an eligible population not previously veil 
served. 

In the school-based sites such as St. Louis — vhere the issue of 
accommodating pregnant and parenting teenagers is a sensitive one it has 
been important to emphasize hew the program can help the school system 
fulfill its responsibilities for educating all young people. In Redirec- 
tion 1 s case , the staff has highlighted the Importance of meeting the 
special needs of young parents and preparing them for adulthood. 

A proposal to the St. Louis school board for school dlstrlot funding 
of PUP and Project Redirection exemplifies this line of reasoning. The 
proposal's opening paragraphs foous on the urgency of obtaining school 
support for "exemplary" teen parent programs. Pointing out that schools 
must serve students with a host of sooloeoonomlo problems, the proposal 
cites a reoent Rand Corporation report on The Response of Schools to 
Teenage Pregnancy and Parenthood and oontlnues: 

The report dearly reinforces the need for schools to take a 
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leadership role in defining policy and supporting exemplary 
programs targeted at meeting the complex needs of this 
speolal population. 

This general approach typifies those used by other teen parent 

projeots. For example, In the communities Veatherley end his colleagues 

studied | they observed: 

Senrloe advocates and providers. . . sought to mute the 
opposition by meeting their oonocrns, either by modifying 
aapeots of the servloes that the potential opposition might 
find offensive f or by appearing to do so. They also sought to 
tie adolescent pregnancy to other less stigmatised ieeues, 
like the reduotlon of infant mortality, child abuse, and 
mental retardation. Wherever possible 9 they dramatised the 
need for such servloes and sought to demonstrate their 
relative oost-effectlvenoss (1985» p. 179)* 

Comprehensive programs such as Projeot Redirection oan legitimately 

claim they serve a broad set of goals; the variety of activities covered by 

the different components allows these programs to appeal for support by 

stressing a diversity of objectives. The challenge Is to articulate 

clearly the link between any one or combination of those goals and the 

interests of the potential funding agencies* 

2. The Role of Program Advocates 

Generating an ongoing ooanitment of resources for a program to 
address an important social problem depends on more than simply how the 
program's rationale Is defined. Where resources are scarce and are sought 
by oompetlng claimants, suooeaa in Institutionalising a program oan depend 
on securing the help of effeotive advocates. Project Redirection sites owe 
a great deal of their own progress to the role taken by influential 
citizens and looal deolslon-makere. Certain people and groups helped to 
make the Redirection program visible in the oommunlty and attempted to 
oonvinoe funders to support the approach. 
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a. Collaboration With Community Foundation Representatives , in 
several sites,' representatives from the community foundations and the state 
Involved In the demonstration assisted Redirection staff members and their 
sponsoring organizations to pursue post-demonstration funding from other 
sources. In some oases, this was limited to advloe and guidance on when 
and how to proceed; in other oases, Involvement was more direct. 

Representatives from the demonstration's funding agencies were most 
active in El Paso, St. Louis and Greenville, performing numerous functions 
on behalf of the programs. In El Paso and St. Louis, they greatly enhanced 
the project's reputation in the local oommunlty. Throughout the demonstra- 
tion, the executive director of the El Paso Foundation presented the 
program to corporate and private funders and public agencies at every 
possible opportunity. As she put it: 

I explain the program's goals and the foundation's Involvement 
with the project. I tell them that the foundation Is not able 
to fund programs on an ongoing basis and that we're looking 
for a permanent home for the project. 

In St. Louis, the representative of the Danforth Foundation described 

her role in the following way: 

I've been pushing for institutionalization from the beginning 
— trying to get the school board to pick up the PUP program. 
I meet with the school board members, the superintendent and 
key administrators to make sure they know what's going on. 
Many of these people would not otherwise know about the 
projeot. So I serve as an eduoator to build support. I try 
to create an awareness and interest to Increase the 
commitment. 

In Greenville, representatives from the Governor's Office of Job Develop- 
ment and Training willingly testified before the Local Planning Council and 
PIC in support of the program's request for J TP A funding. 

All of these representatives aided the oause of Institutionalization 
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not simply by their deeds, but by lending their own reputation* — and 
those of their organisations — to the projeet. By putting thalr praatlga 
"on tha line," thay attempted to anhanoa tba credibility of the project and 
its goal a. 

b. The Pae of Advisory Boards . Sevoral altea attempted to 
further the goal of institutionalization by organising advieory boards that 
included a broad range of community representatives^ The moat well-develop 
ed system vas El Paso 9 a 9 where the edviaory board included auch key 
officials aa the director of the El Paso City/County Health Department, the 
exeoutlve director of the El Paso TVCA, a regional director of the Texas 
Department of Hunan Serviooe, the principal of the Sohoolage Parent Center 
and the executive director of the El Paao Foundation. 

This group set regularly throughout the demonstration period to 
consider various strategies and options, and played a key role In making 
Project Redirection known to and aougbt by the state administrators who 
initiated the new at ate- sponsored demonstration. The adriaory board even 
assumed responsibility for preparing the proposal submitted to the state 
panel on behalf of Project Bedirectlon. 

17. The Imncrtanca of Erldaa Funding 

Thia chapter has ahovn that tha route to institutionalization is a 
long and ocaplioated one 9 and that some of the altea in the second 
Bedirectlon demonstration hare moved further toward this goal than others. 
Potentially 9 tha length of thia prooeaa can be a discouraging and disrup- 
tive element, taking staff time that would otherwise go to the program and 
its participants. Furthermore, demonetrationa have defined end-points. If 
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future funding is not in place when their monies expire, the program nay 
have to be discontinued or severely scaled back, perhaps weakening in the 
process the eventual prospects for support* 

In the current demonstration, several of the sites were able to avoid 
this because of the willingness of their community foundations to provide 
short-term "bridge funding" to support operations while longer-term funding 
commitments were pursued. The Cleveland Foundation's agreement to support 
Redirection for an additional year while waiting for United Way resources 
has allowed the program to oontlnue and to begin formulating expansion 
plans. Without that assistance, the program would have to retrench. 

Similarly, in Brooklyn, the New York Community Trust is continuing its 
funding to allow the program to stabilise under the auspices of the Urban 
League and to begin seeking alternative support. Bridge funding highlights 
another critical role that community foundations can play In shaping the 
outcome of the institutionalization process. 
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CHAPTER 6 

CONCLUSIONS 

The preceding ohapters have examined the service delivery and 
institutionalization experiences of seven teen parent programs using key 
elements of the Project Redirection model. This chapter considers some of 
the lessons from these efforts. 

I. Comparisons to the Fi rst Demonstration 

Generally, the sites in the second demonstration were successful in 
adapting Project Redirection to new elroumstanoes and in strengthening 
various components of the program. However, as discussed below, certain 
aspects of the program proved difficult to improve. 

One question in the second demonstration was whether the 
discontinuation of a financial inoentlve would make it harder for staff to 
interest teens in the program. It did not appear to. The new sites were 
able to recruit a sufficient number of teens and, in several oases, 
exceeded their expected slot oapadty. The lack' of a stipend also did not 
seem to affect the teens 9 level of Involvement in program activities. 

The newer sites were also able to recruit enough community women to 
pair with the teens; their stipend was continued, but It was probably not 
necessary for recruitment purposes. Indeed, many women volunteered before 
they were even aware that a stipend existed. Over half of the community 
women remained involved with the program for longer than ^ne year. 

The newer mites, however, did mot retain teens lb long as the original 
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sites, although the reasons why are not obvious. A statistical analysis 
found that differences between the two groups of teens in observed 
background characteristics at the tine of enrollment — in factors such as 
school , pregnancy or welfare status — were not the prime oauae. The lack 
of a monetary incentive was also probably not Important since Cleveland, 
which did pay a stipend, kept teens no longer than the other sites. 

In the area of service delivery, the newer sites were able to 
substantially increase the amount of time teens spent in family planning, 
parenting, nutrition and other life management classes and workshops. In 
addition, the sites enriched the eoployability component so that it offered 
services at a level well above that found in all of the original sites 
except Phoenix, which had developed intensive employment training. Most of 
the improvement in the second demonstration, however, could be found in the 
school-based sites; in the agency programs, the intensity of service 
receipt was closer to the level observed in the first demonstration. 

In both the school-based and community agency sites, getting teens to 
regularly attend all of the activities scheduled for them was a persistent 
problem, just as it had been in the first demonstration. The main reasons 
for lover-than-anticipated attendance rates were generally similar for both 
demonstrations: the logistical difficulties posed by transportation 
problems, and the extra demands that motherhood placed on the schedules and 
free time of teens. Motivational problems were also an important factor. 

II. Advantages and Disadvantages of Alternative Setting* 

The Inclusion of s oh ool -based sites and a rural community agency, as 
veil as two urban projects similar to those in the first demonstration, 



aakes it possible to oonsldsr some of the Implications of serving teen 
■others in el tern* tire situations. Boob netting ben its own operational 
edvenUges end/or drevbeoks. 

Perbeps tbe major advantage of sobool-baeed programs was tbe more 
frequent sobeduling of life management and enployability aervioes that, in 
these settings, were incorporated into regular olaases. Because bo at teens 
attended these classes as part of their normal school day, the opportunity 
for receiving cervices was greaUy onhanoed. 2n contrast, the oomnunlty 
agency sites could only offer the in-sohool teens activities on weekends or 
after school, and teens had to sake special plans and find the tine to 
attend then. Travel oould be a problem in soae sites, as could child care, 
and tbe teens often ended up taking their babies with then. 

However, while the delivery of servloes is sealer in the school-based 
sites, these sites nay experience attendance and service delivery problems 
if they wish to serve students from other schools. The seme factors 
impeding attendance in the community agency sites would apply to life 
management and employability activities scheduled to be held after regular 
achool hours. (1 particular problem la that aohool regulations typically 
restriot the buildings 1 use In the evenings, on weekends and during the 
summer.) Thus, agency sites have mors flsxibility when tbe target 
population extends beyond tbe immediate aohool. 

Community agencies bars another advantage in that they are more likely 
to be able to attract out-of-aohool teens. Dropouts, s group usually 
elienteted from the school ay stem and one particularly difficult to involve 
In aervioes, may be very bealtant to Join a program operated by and offered 
in a aohool. The Redirection aohool-based sites, in fsct, did enroll s 
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small proportion of dropouts but, on the whole, they targeted their 
programs to teens enrolled in their own schools. It is not certain that 
they could have attracted as many dropouts as the community agencies even 
if they had tried. 

The experience of the Greenville program suggests some Insights about 
the delivery of comprehensive services in a rural setting. Perhaps the key 
lesson is that the Redirection oonoept is feasible, but because of the 
limited number of existing servloes, a brokerage approach is less suitable. 
In rural areas, a greater emphasis must be given to the direct provision of 
services, delivered on-site by regular program staff. The Greenville 
site's GED program is a good illustration. Without that component, taught 
by a certified teacher on the Redirection staff, it is unlikely that teens 
would have been able to find any alternative educational servloes. 

III. Community Women in School Settings 

The school-based sites that became involved in Project Redirection 
were most interested in the program's community woman component. The 
concept was viewed as a means of providing marginal students with extra 
support primarily outside the school — to help them complete their 
eduoation. Because this role was performed by volunteers, it was a way for 
the schools to enhance their servloes at a modest extra oost. 

At the outset of the demonstration, it oould not be assumed that this 
component would be feasible for schools to operate. For example, it oould 
have been difficult to recruit volunteers willing to work with the schools 
and to coordinate and monitor activities taking place outside of the 
sohools. A clear lesson from this demonstration, however, is that the 
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component is a viable option for school-based programs. At the altos 
studied here, administrators and school staff both found It to be a 
worthwhile addition to their complement of services and one that was not 
especially burdensome to operate. Even in Albuquerque, where achool funds 
were cut beck, efforts were being made to oontlnue the component on a 
smaller scale. Albuquerque staff believed that it made an important 
difference in the lives of some teens. 

Albuquerque's experience raises a related issue: Can the ecnmunlty 
woman component be run by regular guldanoe counselors rather than a 
separate program coordinator? Vhilo this shift was not attempted during 
the demonstration, school administrators considered doing so and weighed 
the pros and oons of the approach. One advantage might be closer 
communication between the counseling staff — who are directly responsible 
for helping teens deal with their personal problems — and the community 
women, who interact with teens outside of the school setting. Because com- 
munity women are acre likely to witness first-hand some of the 
circumstances that affect teens' lives, their oontact with the counselors 
may enhanoe the school's ability to assist the teens. 

However, an important question is whether counselors would have 
sufficient time to recruit and monitor c cm unity women and still perform 
their other duties. A risk is that the oommunlty woman component would 
beoome a low priority. 

Institutionalization gnfl the Par tnership with ComunltT Foundations 
By the and of the demonstration, the prospeoto for ongoing funding 
vera generally positive, although considerably better at some site a than at 
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others. Three were suooessful in obtaining substantial public funds for 
the ooming year (and, In one case, for several years). For most sites, 
progress In aeourlng stable government support remains an important goal In 
order to ensure longer-term continuation of the projeot. 

The second demonstration offered an opportunity to assess the value of 
a venture In which sites and ootnmunity foundations — and In Mississippi, a 
state agency -- worked together to secure longer-term funding. The 
collaboration proved to he a useful one. While the oonmunity foundations 
themselves oould not offer the funding, they assisted the nites in pursuing 
support in several ways. In some sites, representatives from the 
foundations or agency took an active role, trying to enhance the visibility 
of the project and presenting its ease before potential funders. In a few 
sites, these organizations provided short-term post-demonstration funding, 
allowing the sites to ocoplete their efforts to secure stable funding 
without, In the process, upsetting the ourrent operations of the program. 

An additional strategy at some sites was to organize advisory boards 
to assist the projects in obtaining long-term support. The value of such 
an entity, particularly when it Includes representatives from other 
important organizations, lies in its potential to lend greater credibility 
to the program and to the mission the program hopes to aoooopliah. 

Eaoh of the sites in the second demonstration began with the goal of 
continuing the program with ongoing funding after the conclusion of the 
demonstration. While the positive short-term outcomes from the original 
deoonstratlons were not sustained after teens left the program, this did 
not alter the never sites 9 goal; rather, these findings highlighted the 
importance of trying different ways to serve disadvantaged teen parents 
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■ore effectively. As the never sites pursued institutionalization, they 
also attempted ways to strengthen their interventions. Host importantly, 
their efforts reflected sn ongoing eomitaent to seTlng s group of 
sdoleacents that vere clearly in need of assistance The precise oontent 
of those services o&n be expected to evolve over tine. 
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FOOTNOTES 



CHAPTER 1 

1. Data on tbia population's use of publio assistance oan be 
found in Block, B. 1981; Burt and Moore, 1982; and Rev Tork 
State Temporary Commission to Revise tbe Social Services Law, 
1983. 

2. For sore inforaation, aee Polit et al. , 1985 and Rieoio and 
Quint, 1985 

3* For ease of presentation, tbe tern "ooma unity foundation" is 
used In this report to refer botb to foundations that are 
locally-based and to tbe snail group of foundations with a 
national foous. 



CHAPTER 9 

1. Tbe sites entered tbe deaonstration on a staggered basis, 
starting vitb Cleveland In May 1983. Tbe last site to join 
was Atlanta, In January 1984. Because of these different 
starting dates, the amount of follow-up data varies across tbe 
sites. 

2. It should be noted that tbe Rew Futures School In Albuquerque 
recruits a suostantial number of dropouts for its regular 
school programs. In 1 984-85 » dropouts accounted for 45 
percent of the in coming students. Some of these teens joined 
Project Redirection but were not counted as dropouts on tbe 
Redirect -n Enrollment Form because of their prior enrollment 
In the Rew Put res School. 

3. Later analyses of MIS data on teens* activities In Frojeot 
Redirection foous only on the sample of teens who had any IPP 
workaheeta. This was done to exclude teens who never beoase 
motive it the program. Most teens who were never motive 
simply did not return to the program after their Intake 
session, and the program did mot have a realiatlo opportunity 
to. work with them. 



CHAPTER 3 

1. This sample 'represents T4 peroent of all enroll see through 
April 30, 1985 » and 64 peroent of all enrol lees who had any 
IPP worksheets. 

2. A comparison of the background characteristics of aarller and 
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later enrol lees suggested no important dlfferenoes. 

3. At the same time, the extent of nonpar tlolpatlon suggests that 
■any teens vbo set the eligibility criteria of the prog: may 
not have been able or willing to ocnply vltb its demands. 

4. For comparability vltb tbe sample used in tbe eeoond demon- 
stration, the sample for tbe first demonstration Includes 
teens vbo enrolled in Project Redirection from January 1 
through August 31 1 1982 vbo had any IPP vorkaheets. This 
allowed teens a minimum of four months in vhlch to begin 
receiving aerviocs before data tabulation for this analysis 
ended. It should be noted that the results on the original 
demonstration included here may vary from those in the final 
implementation report (Branch et al. f 1984) because more 
oomplete data ware available for the our rent analysis. 

5. Because few teens remained beyond the 11 -month point 9 this 
follow-up period minimises the extent to t/blch days of 
participation is underoounted simply because of the scheduled 
end-date of data collection. The resulting sample for this 
analysis represents 55 peroent of all teens vbo enrolled In 
the second demonstration through April 1985 and vbo had any 
IPP vorkaheets. A comparison of the background characteris- 
tics of these two groups revealed no important differences. 

6. See Seotlon V of this chapter for a discussion of partici- 
pants* length of stay in the program. 

7. Data for this analysis of the first demonstration vere avail- 
able through March 31 , 1983 in all but the Boston site 9 vhere 
data oolleotlon ended in December 1982. Thus, a minimum of 
nine months of follow-up data was available in three of the 
original sites and six months in Boston. However, because 38 
peroent of tbe teens in the original sites remained in the 
program for more than nine months, the average number of times 
they participated in the program activities may be somewhat 
underestimated by these data. Alternative analyses vere 
conducted on an earlier sample of enrolleea, vhlch allowed a 
longer period of follow-up. However, this reduoed both the 
sample size and the amount of activity. The January-June 1982 
sample produced the least amount of underoountlng. It was not 
possible to include teens vbo enrolled prior to January 1982 
in this analysis because data on the number of times each teen 
attended an activity vere not oolleoted for that group. 

8. These appeared to be the most Important dlfferenoes between 
the two groups that are likely to be related to eduoatlonal 
performance. See Chapter 2 of this report for a full 
comparison of teens 9 background characteristics. 
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9. Data on educational completion, subsequent pregnancies end 
termination from the seoond desonstrstion vere available 
through the end of June 1985. 

10. The saaple used for this analysis Included sll teens who ever 
enrolled in either the first or seoond desonstrstion and had 
any ipp worksheets. Data oover the period of prograa opera, 
tions through June 1985 for the seoond desonstrstion, through 
December 1982 for the Boston sits in the first desonstrstion 
snd through March 1983 for the reaalning original sites. The 
background characteristics controlled for in this analysis 
were: age, ethnicity, pregnanoy status, school status, highest 
grade completed, and whether or not teens were living in 
two-parent households, or came from families receiving AFDC. 

11. The background variables controlled in the multiple regression 
equation were age, ethnicity, pregnancy statue, highest grade 
oospleted, school status, snd whether or sot teens lived in 
two-parent households or oame from families rseeiving AFDC. 
The difference between the school-baaed sites snd the original 
sit«s was statistically significsnt st the 1 peroent level 
after controlling these variables. 

12. This analysis used the same sample snd control variables ss 
were used in the analysis of school completion. (See Footnote 

IDs/ 

13. This difference is statistically significant at the 1 peroent 
level, based on s multiple regression snalysis. The same 
sample snd control variables were used ss in the snalysis of 
average days in school. (See Section II. A.) 

14. This ustlmate for the original sites is lower than that 
reported in Polit et si., 1985, which found sn average length 
of stay of 11.6 months. The lower estimate rsported here may 
reflect some truncation due to the snd of MIS data while a 
number of teens wsrs still in the program. Another factor may 
be Polit»s use of s different sample of participants and 
self-reported information from teens. 

15. The difference between the new snd original sites in teens* 
length of stay was significsnt st the 1 peroent level sfter 
controlling the following background characteristics: age, 
sthnicity, pregnancy status, highest grade completed, school 
ststus, snd whether or sot teens lived in two-parent house- 
holds or esse from families rsoslvlng AFDC. 

16. At sll sites, the costs of operating the program include 
in-kind contributions from the sponsoring agency (such ss 
staff time snd office spaoe). These are typically difficult 
to estimate with precision. Another limltstion is that the 
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extra expenditures required for collecting MIS data, which 
vert uMd primarily for research purposes, vara not excluded 
freer the analysis. These ooata vould probably be leaa during 
an ongoing program, alnoe leae data vould probably be 
colleoted. 

17* These estimates are baaed on expenditures incurred during a 
six-month period at each alte, generally oorerlng the late 
summer of 1984 through early 1985* This approach eliminates 
the start-up period of operations, during vhioh costs may be 
unrepresentatlTe of a program'a ongoing expenditures* 



CHAPTER 4 

1. It la important to keep in mind that, as In Chapter 3, 
different samples were used for these analyses* Calculations 
of the proportion of teens vho ever rcoelvcd amployability 
aervioes la baaed on teens vlth any IFF vorksheets vho 
enrolled in the second demonstration by December 31 9 1984, 
allowing a minimum of four month a of follow-up* This sample 
vaa also used for the computation of attendance rate a* For 
computing the average hours in these activities, an earlier 
sample of enrollees vas used: all teens vlth any IFF vork- 
sheets vho entered the program by May 31, 1984* For this 
group, a minimum of 11 months of follow-up vaa available* 

2* The sample for the original sites Includes all teens vlth any 
IFF vorksheets vho enrolled in Project Redirection between 
January 1 and August 31, 1982* The data covers teens* 
activities through December 31, 1982* 

3* The sample for the original sites includes all teens vlth aoy 
IFF vorksheets vho enrolled in Project Redirection between 
January 1 and June 1, 1982* Data tabulation for this analysis 
ended in December 1982 in the Boston alte and In March 1983 In 
the remaining three ml tea* See Chapter 3 for further 
discussion of the reasons for seieotlon this sample* It Is 
Important to emphasise that, as vlth other activities, the 
amount of time spent in employment-related activities may be 
somewhat underestimated for the original sites* 

4* This difference la statlatioally aignif leant at the 1 percent 
level, baaed on a two- tailed t-teat. Moreover, the difference 
in adjusted means la aignif leant when using a mul tiple 
regression analyaia that control a for tt? following background 
oharaotarlatloa of teens: age, athnicity, pregnancy status, 
school atatus, highest grade oompleted, and whether or not 
teens lived in two-parent households, or ware from families 
reoelvlng AFDC* 
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5. Although this summer program oontained aspects of both work 
experience and direct employment, the site categorised it as 
the latter. 



6. pie sample for this analysis Includes all teens enrolled in 
the second demonstration who had any IPP worksheets. The data 
cover jobs obtained through June 30, 1985. 

7. The sample used for the first demonstration includes all teens 
with any Ipp worksheets. The data cover employment through 
December 31, 1982 for the Boston site, and through March 31, 
1983 for the remaining three sites. 

8. This rate in Albuquerque includes the subsidized work 
experience positions described earlier. 
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